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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


On September 27th, The Chinese Economy by Solomon Adler will be 
officially published by Monthly Review Press in this country and by Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul in Britain. Until then you can still get the book at the 
special prepublication price of $3. After September 27th, the price will be 
$5. Why wait? Do you want to pay two dollars for the privilege of waiting 
until a review comes out saying that it is a first-rate piece of work on one 
of the most important subjects in the world today? Or will you take our 
word for it and save the money? 


Scott and Helen Nearing took a trip around the world last fall, winter, 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


THE ROLE OF THE SUPREME COURT 


A liberal friend recently wrote us, in connection with the Supreme 
Court decision in the Sweezy case: 


Congratulations on a great victory. We all owe you a vote 
of thanks for carefully planning the case and carrying it through 
to a successful conclusion in spite of difficulties and the pessimism 
of many of the legal experts. But I’m afraid that for you it will 
turn out to be a Pyrrhic victory in at least one important respect. 
Haven’t you helped to prove that the Marxist theory just doesn’t 
apply to present-day American society? The Supreme Court’s 
defense of individual liberty, coming on top of 15 years of almost 
uninterrupted prosperity, pretty well gives the coup de grace to 
all those gloomy forebodings and predictions that have been the 
Marxist stock-in-trade for longer than you or I can remember. 


We know from other conversations and communications that our 
friend is by no means alone in this view: he has merely expressed 
clearly what others are thinking, feeling, or groping toward. 


We remain unconvinced and unregenerate. We rejoice in the 
Supreme Court’s decisions but see in them a confirmation rather 
than a refutation of a genuine (as distinct from a vulgar) Marxist 
analysis of American society. We can go further and say that as 
far as our own case was concerned we were always confident that 
we would win it in the Supreme Court whatever the legal experts 
might say, and that a Marxist analysis, far from undermining this 
confidence, bulwarked it against the defeatist moods which have 
often been so difficult to resist in recent years. 


Marxism is not a determinist doctrine. It does not pretend to 
prescribe inexorable laws of history or to deduce from any given 
situation an inevitable and uniquely determined outcome. What 
Marxism does do is (1) assert that in any given situation the pos- 
sibilities are strictly limited by what has gone before; (2) attempt 
to provide the framework and methods for a realistic appraisal of 
these possibilities; and (3) point the way to conduct which, in view 
of the existing possibilities, is ethically meaningful in terms of Marx- 
ism’s implicit humanistic morality. 

The analysis of capitalism comes largely under (2). It is an 
attempt to find out what is and what isn’t possible, not to predict 
what must happen. And in order to accomplish this, it must start 
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off with a clear idea of the nature of the system. Capitalism is un- 
planned and uncontrolled but of course not independent of or unin- 
fluenced by the policies and actions of those who live under it. The 
problem is precisely to understand the ways in which these policies 
and actions arise out of and react back upon the system. Given 
this knowledge—which of course can never be more than incomplete 
and relative—it is possible to assess the possibilities of a given situa- 
tion and to act favorably to the more as against the less desirable 
of them. 


Capitalist society is made up of certain classes and strata with 
definite interests and ideologies. It is institutionally structured to give 
these groups more or less leeway to pursue their respective interests 
as seen through their respective ideological spectacles. Interests, both 
real and fancied, long-term and short-term, conflict as between 
classes and within classes. The most fundamental interest of the rul- 
ing class (made up of employers of labor on a reasonably large scale) 
is the accumulation of capital, which presupposes and subsumes 
profit-making. And the promotion of this interest demands first and 
foremost that the system itself be defended against disease or attack. 
But subordinate interests often conflict with and even overbear the 
more basic interest, and persons differently situated in the social 
structure may have different views about how best to promote not 
only their own interests but also those which they have in common 
with others. 


So much for generalities. Turning to contemporary American 
capitalism, we find a system, in some ways unique, living in an inter- 
national situation which is certainly unprecedented. Thrust into the 
position of undisputed leader of world capitalism, the American rul- 
ing class must seek simultaneously to maintain an atmosphere favor- 
able to maximum profit-making, to preserve the stability of its own 
system, and to check the growth and spread of the rival world 
socialist order. 


Up to a point these aims can be pursued by the same methods, 
but beyond that point means and ends become mutually contra- 
dictory and self-defeating. But given the institutional structure of 
the system and the diversity of interests existing within the ruling 
class, it is inevitable that the “equilibrium point” should be exceeded 
and the system precipitated into confusion and crises. The overall 
interests of the ruling class demand that the equilibrium point should 
be found and held fast to; the particular interests of the various sec- 
tions and segments of the ruling class drive beyond the equilibrium 
point and threaten the continued viability of the system. There is 
no automatic braking and steering mechanism, no all-wise and all- 
powerful driver to apply the right controls at the right time. 
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More concretely (and all too briefly), the ever-present danger 
against which American capitalism must be on guard is chronic de- 
pression such as that which engulfed the system in the 1930s. A 
repetition of the 1930s today would lead to the rapid victory of 
world socialism, and almost the whole of the American ruling class 
knows it. Both chronic depression and socialism can be fought by 
building a welfare state, but this is incompatible with the maintenance 
of an atmosphere favorable to maximum profit-making. The natural 
alternative, free of the defect of interfering with profit-making, is 
the warfare state. The American ruling class learned this in the 
early 1940s, after the bitter and frustrating experience of the New 
Deal, and it has never forgotten it since. But in a bourgeois demo- 
cratic society such as the United States, the warfare state cannot 
simply be imposed; it must, so to speak, be voted into existence and 
enjoy the continuing approval of public opinion. Hence the cold 
war and the witch hunt, which are at bottom grandiose devices for 
conditioning the people to want the warfare state and which can 
be promoted behind the scenes, in chancelleries and editorial offices. 


The authors of the cold war and the witch hunt, however, 
were like the sorcerer’s apprentice: they could not control the forces 
they had called up. New vested interests of all kinds were rapidly 
created—in the military, in the armaments industry, in the politics of 
hate and intolerance, even in the realm of science and education. 
Workers, long conditioned to believe that unemployment and inse- 
curity were as natural as death and taxes, embraced the new pros- 
perity and came to fear anything that might threaten it, as serious 
disarmament inevitably would.* Public opinion was worked up to 
a state bordering on and all too often slipping over into hysteria. 

This situation gave rise to new dangers to the system, less im- 
mediate and less obvious than the dangers of chronic depression, but 
in the long run as real and perhaps no less deadly. One, of course, is 
that the warfare state may lead ultimately to an atomic war in which 
no country could expect to escape destruction. But this is by no 
means the only danger inherent in the new situation. Assuming no 
war and no return on the part of capitalism to the chronic depres- 
sion of the ’30s, we can hardly avoid the conclusion that in the 


* “Real disarmament,” says Business Week in its August 3rd issue, “could 
change the business picture overnight. But barring this—and the chances are 
too thin even to calculate—you can discount any basic shift stemming from 
federal spending.”” How very thin indeed the chances are was made amply 
clear by Mr. Dulles in his broadcast talk of July 22nd which began as 
follows: “I shall speak about disarmament. We do not of course use that 
word in any literal sense. No one is thinking of disarming the United States 
or the Soviet Union or any other nation.” Clear enough, it would seem. 
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long run the outcome of the contest between the two world systems 
will be decided by their respective performances, with the still largely 
uncommitted masses of Asia and Africa acting as judges from whose 
decision there can be no appeal. What these masses want is peace; 
a decent standard of living; respect for their rights as human beings 
regardless of race, creed, or previous condition of servitude; and, 
a point too often overlooked, education and culture. 


American capitalism tries to present itself to the world as a sys- 
tem which provides these things to an ever-increasing extent. But 
the facts tell a very different story. The world’s greatest war ma- 
chine squandering precious resources which might be used to pro- 
mote the development of backward countries, oppression of Negroes 
and other minorities, intolerance and anti-intellectualism of a kind 
if not of an intensity made familiar by the German Nazis—these are 
the inevitable fruits of cold war and witch hunting, and their impact 
on Asians and Africans is all the sharper because of the long years 
of colonialism and exploitation suffered at the hands of American 
capitalism’s most cherished allies. No amount of propaganda, trump- 
eted to the world through the Voice of America, can hide, still less 
change, the ugly features of a system which in truth has nothing 
constructive or hopeful to offer the awakening masses of Asia and 
Africa. One atomic explosion, one Negro lynching, one intellectual 
sentenced to prison for his ideas, is enough to cancel millions of 
honeyed words. 


Under these circumstances, it becomes an absolutely vital inter- 
est of the American ruling class as a whole to improve the perform- 
ance of the system—to put a stop to sabre-rattling, to make foreign- 
aid programs more useful to their recipients, to reduce racial oppres- 
sion and discrimination, to protect civil liberties and respect cultural 
values. Every success along these lines is worth more than dozens 
of H-bombs in the struggle to preserve capitalism and contain the 
spread of socialism. But—and this is crucial to our whole argument— 
the structure of American political life, as it has come down to us 
from a simpler past, makes almost no provision for the formulation 
and implementation of overall class interests of this kind. The po- 
litical parties are cartels of local and regional vested interests with 
no centralized leadership or control over their constituent parts. The 
Congress, mirroring the make-up of the political parties, has almost 
unlimited powers of obstruction but very little capacity to act posi- 
tively. Not surprisingly, in a period of cold war and witch hunt, the 
Congress, instead of playing the sobering role which the long-run 
interests of the ruling class require, becomes the main center of 
patrioteering, obscurantism, and reaction. There are only two major 
political institutions which are relatively free of the stranglehold of 
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parochial vested interests, the Presidency and the Supreme Court, 
and the task of representing overall class interests therefore falls in- 
creasingly to their lot. 


This is not to argue, of course, that either the President or the 
Court necessarily grasps the requirements of the situation and per- 
forms effectively the function of guardian of class interests. In the 
case of the President that depends not only on who he is and how 
much he understands but even more on who his real backers and 
advisers are and how they are situated nationally and internationally. 
But whether he does a good job or a bad job, the President cannot 
duck these basic class problems as the run-of-the-mill politician can 
and normally does. This explains why a man like Eisenhower, when 
elevated to the Presidency, often appears to be much more liberal 
and far-sighted (for example, on peaceful coexistence and civil 
rights) than the vast majority of Congressmen who, on the average, 
are personally no more conservative or conformist than Ike. 


When we come to the Supreme Court, much more depends on 
the personal element. The Court is not subject to political pressures 
in the usual sense: its members do not have to worry about votes, 
advancement, campaign funds, pay-offs, or any of the other normal 
cares of political life. Not, of course, that they live in a political 
vacuum and are uninfluenced in various more or less subtle ways 
by voting trends, the state of public opinion, and so on. But American 
political science, following Mr. Dooley, has tended to exaggerate this 
aspect of the matter and to underplay the balancing role of the 
Court in the system as a whole. The fact is that the Justices are 
relatively free to play this role according to their own lights, from 
which it follows that the way the Court performs its function as 
representative of the overall interests of the ruling class depends very 
largely on such matters as the personality, character, intelligence, 
training, and past experience of the individual Justices.* This analy- 
sis, it may be noted in passing, helps to explain why, when a new 
Justice is appointed, it is both important to know what sort of a 
person he is and difficult to find out. His personal qualities will 
largely determine his role as a Justice, but they are unlikely to be 
revealed in any but a distorted and misleading way by his earlier 
public record., Hence the surprisingly large number of Justices who 
seem to undergo a transformation when they reach the highest bench: 


* Some self-styled Marxists would deny this, of course, on the ground that 
the particular qualities of individuals play no role in the explanation of 
social phenomena. This is vulgar, not genuine, Marxism. It is true that in 
some situations, individualities count for nothing. But in others, they count 
for much, and the problem for Marxism is how, through a social analysis, 
to distinguish the various situations from each other. 
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actually they are dropping masks which were in the main molded by 
their previous public roles. 

With this much as background, we can bring our assessment 
of the role of the present Court to a quick conclusion. During Tru- 
man’s two terms, the quality of the Court steadily deteriorated until 
it came to be dominated by a bloc of essentially second-rate politicians 
like Truman himself. Before the end of the Truman era, the Court 
was playing a pusillanimous, not to say ignominious, role as aider 
and abettor of the cold war and the witch hunt. It was during this 
period that McCarthyism gained momentum and the world’s once- 
bright image of America became smudged and ugly. Far from stand- 
ing up for the long-term interests of the ruling class, the Court was 
wielding its great prestige in such a way as to do grievous and per- 
haps irreparable damage. The symbol of this period of Court weak- 
ness (and consequent setbacks for American capitalism in the struggle 
against socialism) was Chief Justice Vinson whose whole outlook 
was molded by a long career of political jobbery at the state and 
Congressional levels. And the turning point obviously came with his 
death and replacement by Earl Warren. Up to then, Warren had 
conducted his political career with one constant goal in view, the 
Presidency. He had therefore concentrated on making himself a 
national vote-getter, which means not much short of all things to 
all men. When he ascended the highest bench no one who wasn’t 
personally familiar with the man’s character could possibly guess what 
sort of Chief Justice he would make. 


Convincing evidence that the American capitalist class had at 
last found a far-seeing, skillful, and courageous champion was not 
long in coming, however. One of the early acts of Warren’s judicial 
career was the famous May, 1954, desegregation decision, with the 
Chief Justice himself delivering the opinion of a unanimous Court. 
In retrospect we can see that this decision was a genuine landmark, 
and not only in the long struggle for Negro rights. It also signalled 
the beginning of a period in which the Court cautiously but resolutely 
set about opposing particularistic vested interests and popular hys- 
teria wherever, in cases coming before it, they clashed with the 
global interests of American capitalism. And throughout this period, 
which to date reached its culminating point on June 17th, the skill- 
ful steering of the Court by Warren has become increasingly apparent. 
In case after case, he has succeeded in fashioning majorities around 
decisions and opinions which, while not offending the unwavering 
liberalism of Black and Douglas, nevertheless avoided committing 
others, usually including the Chief Justice himself, to their “‘ex- 
tremist” views. The type of formula involved, incidentally, is well 
illustrated in the Sweezy case, as the reader can see from the relevant 
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opinions, lengthy excerpts from which are printed below. The Warren 
opinion, in which he was joined by Black, Douglas, and Brennan, 
contains a well-reasoned defense of political and academic freedoms, 
states categorically that “We do not now conceive of any circum- 
stances wherein a state interest would justify infringement of rights 
in these fields,’ and then proceeds to base the actual decision on 
narrowly technical grounds involving the relation between the state 
legislature and the attorney general as its investigating agent. This, 
while quite compatible with an absolutist interpretation of the First 
Amendment such as Black and Douglas have inclined toward, does 
not contain a commitment to such an interpretation and leaves open 
the way for advance in future cases. In this instance, Frankfurter 
(joined by Harlan) wanted, as it were, to “go deeper” and based 
his decision on a substantive interpretation of the due process clause. 
What Frankfurter says, in effect, is that a state denies due process 
if it invades political or academic freedoms without making out a 
good enough case to convince the Supreme Court that its security 
is in danger. Despite Frankfurter’s eloquent defense of these freedoms, 
this is a considerably weaker position than Warren’s and could under 
other circumstances be used as a precedent for legalized invasion of 
rights protected by the First Amendment. Warren obviously tried 
valiantly to put together a majority behind a cautious but strong 
position; it is a pity he didn’t succeed in this case as he has in 
many others. 

To sum up this analysis: Because of its place in the institutional 
structure of American capitalism, the Supreme Court has necessarily 
to deal with fundamental questions affecting the long-run interests 
of the ruling class. Whether or not it effectively protects and furthers 
those interests depends largely, though of course not exclusively, on’ 
the personnel of the Court. In recent years, an absolutely vital inter- 
est of the ruling class has been to curb the excesses of the cold war 
and witch hunt so that capitalism can compete more successfully 
with the rising world socialist system. During the Truman era the 
Court steadily degenerated and failed more and more glaringly to 
protect ruling-class interests. The turning point came with the ap- 
pointment of Warren as Chief Justice. Under Warren’s skillful lead- 
ership, the Court has played an ever stronger and more positive 
role. For the first time since FDR, the American ruling class has 
found a champion of real stature and ability. 


We are, of course, quite aware that this analysis will not meet 
full approval, even, or perhaps especially, among radicals. The more 
usual explanation is that the tensions of the cold war and witch 
hunt have eased up, public opinion is now more tolerant than it 
was a few years ago, and the Court is merely falling in line by 
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reasserting traditional American doctrines of freedom and equality. 
In our view there is very little to this theory: taken by itself it is 
wrong in the simple sense that it doesn’t square with the facts. The 
new trend in the Court began when the tensions were still at their 
height; and to the extent that they have relaxed, the actions of the 
Court have been one of the most important causative factors. For the 
rest, it is a great mistake to exaggerate the extent of relaxation, or 
the supposed improvement of public opinion. What has changed is 
the atmosphere of fear of an impending fascist terror which was 
rapidly building up in McCarthy’s heyday. But there is still precious 
little tolerance of dissent or popular interest in civil liberties. There 
is still not, in the whole Congress, a baker’s dozen of votes against 
the witch-hunting committees. Our own case provides a graphic il- 
lustration of the prevailing distemper. No sooner had the Supreme 
Court delivered its verdict than New Hampshire Attorney General 
Wyman secured the passage through both houses of the New Hamp- 
shire legislature by overwhelming majorities of a resolution affirming 
that the legislature did indeed want the answers to questions that 
the Court had just ruled to be an invasion of constitutionally guar- 
anteed civil liberties. But the most convincing evidence of all is the 
general reception accorded to the Court’s pro-civil liberties decisions. 
As the Progressive writes in its August issue, in one of the best analy- 
ses of the decisions we have seen: 


The venomous fury of the current assault on the United 
States Supreme Court constitutes one of the most shameful 
chapters in recent American history. Because it dared reassert 
the rights and liberties of the individual in a series of memorable 
decisions that called a halt to a ten-year wave of repression, the 
Court has been subjected to a torrent of vilification almost with- 
out parallel in modern times. 


This assault, it will be said, has come from the defeated and 
enraged witch-hunters themselves and therefore proves nothing about 
the general state of the nation. The argument would be more con- 
vincing if there had been any comparable defense of the Court from 
the other side. But how many Congressmen have raised their voices 
in defense of the Court? What has the labor movement been doing? 
The answers, unfortunately, are all too obvious. 

No, the Court has not been following public opinion. It has been 
trying to lead public opinion—so far with all too little success. It 
has also been doing its best to defend the interests of a class which 
may be too blind and stupid either to recognize its interests or to sup- 
port those who are fighting for them. This is an ironical situation— 
and also a dangerous one. Without public approval and backing from 
at least some powerful segments of the ruling class, the Court’s free- 
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dom of maneuver is narrowly limited and may already have been 
exhausted. Will that approval and backing be forthcoming? Much 
depends on the answer to this question. 

One final word. If, as we maintain, the Court is really champion- 
ing the long-run interests of the ruling class, how can we, as socialists, 
wholeheartedly approve of what the Court has been doing? The 
answer, of course, is not far to seek. In the age of competition be- 
tween capitalism and socialism, the interests of the ruling class ne- 
cessarily come to coincide, in certain respects and for certain periods, 
with the general interest. This is true especially in respect of peace, 
racial equality, and civil liberty. The ruling class itself may not be 
capable of seeing this, but let us not allow their blindness to cloud 
our vision. (August 10, 1957) ) 


OPINIONS IN THE SWEEZY CASE 


The opinions delivered by the Supreme Court in three of the four im- 
portant civil liberties cases decided on June 17th were published in full in 
the New York Times. The fourth was the Sweezy case, and so far as we 
know no magazine or newspaper has carried more than brief excerpts from 
the opinions in this case. Since MR readers have taken a special interest 
in this case, to the point of providing the financial backing which enabled 
us to carry it through to a successful conclusion, we are publishing below 
the most important parts of the two opinions (by Justices Warren and Frank- 
furter) which expressed the views of the majority of the Court. The opinions 
are long, and we have been forced to omit passages which will be of interest 
only to lawyers or those with no previous knowledge of the case——THE 
EpiTors 


[June 17, 1957.] 

Mr. Curer Justice WarrEN announced the judgment of the 
Court and delivered an opinion, in which Mr. Justice Biack, Mr. 
Justice Dovuctas, and Mr. Justice BRENNAN join. 

This case, like Watkins v. United States, No. 261, also decided 
today, brings before us a question concerning the constitutional limits 
of legislative inquiry. The investigation here was conducted under the 
aegis of a state legislature, rather than a House of Congress. This 
places the controversy in a slightly different setting from that in 
Watkins. The ultimate question here is whether the investigation de- 
prived Sweezy of due process of law under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. For the reasons to be set out in this opinion, we conclude that 
the record in this case does not sustain the power of the State to 
compel the disclosures that the witness refused to make... . 
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Petitioner was summoned to appear before the Attorney General 
on two separate occasions. On January 8, 1954, petitioner testified at 
length upon his past conduct and associations. He denied that he had 
ever been a member of the Communist Party or that he had ever 
been part of any program to overthrow the government by force or 
violence. The interrogation ranged over many matters, from peti- 
tioner’s World War II military service with the Office of Strategic 
Services to his sponsorship, in 1949, of the Scientific and Cultural 
Conference for World Peace, at which he spoke. 

During the course of the inquiry, petitioner declined to answer 
several questions. His reasons for doing so were given in a statement 
he read to the Committee at the outset of the hearing. He declared 
he would not answer those questions which were not pertinent to the 
subject under inquiry as well as those which transgress the limitations 
of the First Amendment. In keeping with this stand, he refused to 
disclose his knowledge of the Progressive Party in New Hampshire 
or of persons with whom he was acquainted in that organization. No 
action was taken by the Attorney General to compel answers to these 
questions. 

The Attorney General again summoned petitioner to testify 
on June 3, 1954. There was more interrogation about the witness’ 
prior contacts with Communists. The Attorney General lays great 
stress upon an article which petitioner had co-authored. It deplored 
the use of violence by the United States and other capitalist coun- 
tries in attempting to preserve a social order which the writers thought 
must inevitably fall. This resistance, the article continued, will be 
met by violence from the oncoming socialism, violence which is to be 
less condemned morally than that of capitalism since its purpose is 
to create a “truly human society.” Petitioner affirmed that he styled 
himself a “classical Marxist” and a “socialist” and that the article 
expressed his continuing opinion. 


Again, at the second hearing, the Attorney General asked, and 
petitioner refused to answer, questions concerning the Progressive 
Party, and its predecessor, the Progressive Citizens of America. . . . 


The Attorney General also turned to a subject which had not 
yet occurred at the time of the first hearing. On March 22, 1954, 
petitioner had delivered a lecture to a class of 100 students in the 
humanities course at the University of New Hampshire. This talk 
was given at the invitation of the faculty teaching that course. Peti- 
tioner had addressed the class upon such invitation in the two pre- 
ceding years as well. He declined to answer the following questions: 

“What was the subject of your lecture?” 

“Didn’t you tell the class at the University of New 
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Hampshire on Monday, March 22, 1954, that Socialism was 
inevitable in this country?” 

“Did you advocate Marxism at that time?” 

“Did you express the opinion, or did you make the state- 
ment at that time that Socialism was inevitable in America?” 

“Did you in this last lecture on March 22 or in any of the 
former lectures espouse the theory of dialectical materialism?” 


Distinct from the categories of questions about the Progressive 
Party and the lectures was one question about petitioner’s opinions. 
He was asked: “Do you believe in Communism?” He had already 
testified that he had never been a member of the Communist Party, 
but he refused to answer this or any other question concerning 
opinion or belief. 

Petitioner adhered in this second proceeding to the same rea- 
sons for not answering he had given in his statement at the first 
hearing. He maintained that the questions were not pertinent to the 
matter under inquiry and that they infringed upon an area protected 
under the First Amendment. 

There is no doubt that legislative investigations, whether on a 
federal or state level, are capable of encroaching upon the constitu- 
tional liberties of individuals. It is particularly important that the 
exercise of the power of compulsory process be carefully circum- 
scribed when the investigative process tends to impinge upon such 
highly sensitive areas as freedom of speech or press, freedom of 
political association, and freedom of communication of ideas, particu- 
larly in the academic community. Responsibility for the proper con- 
duct of investigations rests, of course, upon the legislature itself. If 
that assembly chooses to authorize inquiries on its behalf by a legis- 
latively created committee, that basic responsibility carries forward 
to include the duty of adequate supervision of the actions of the 
committee. This safeguard can be nullified when a committee is 
invested with a broad and ill-defined jurisdiction. The authorizing 
resolution thus becomes especially significant in that it reveals the 
amount of discretion that has been conferred upon the committee. 

In this case, the investigation is governed by provisions in the 
New Hampshire Subversive Activities Act of 1951. The Attorney 
General was iristructed by the legislature to look into violations of 
that Act. In addition, he was given the far more sweeping mandate 
to find out if there were subversive persons, as defined in that Act, 
present in New Hampshire. That statute, therefore, measures the 
breadth and scope of the investigation before us. 

“Subversive persons” are defined in many gradations of conduct. 
Our interest is in the minimal requirements of that definition since 
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they will outline its reach. According to the statute, a person is a 
“subversive person” if he, by any means, aids in the commission of 
any act intended to assist in the alteration of the constitutional form 
of government by force or violence. The possible remoteness from 
armed insurrection of conduct that could satisfy these criteria is 
obvious from the language. The statute goes well beyond those who 
are engaged in efforts designed to alter the form of government by 
force or violence. The statute declares, in effect, that the assistant 
of an assistant is caught up in the definition. This chain of conduct 
attains increased significance in light of the lack of a necessary 
element of guilty knowledge in either stage of assistants. The State 
Supreme Court has held that the definition encompasses persons en- 
gaged in the specified conduct “. . . whether or not done ‘knowingly 
and willfully. ...’” Nelson v. Wyman, 99 N. H. 33, 39. The potential 
sweep of this definition extends to conduct which is only remotely 
related to actual subversion and which is done completely free of any 
conscious intent to be a part of such activity. 


The statute’s definition of “subversive organizations” is also 
broad. An association is said to be any group of persons, whether 
temporarily or permanently associated together, for joint action or 
advancement of views on any subject. An organization is deemed 
subversive if it has a purpose to abet, advise or teach activities in- 
tended to assist in the alteration of the constitutional form of govern- 
ment by force or violence. 


The situation before us is in many respects analogous to that in 
Wieman v. Updegraff, 344 U. S. 183. The Court held there that a 
loyalty oath prescribed by the State of Oklahoma for all its officers 
and employees violated the requirements of the Due Process Clause 
because it entailed sanctions for membership in subversive organiza- 
tions without scienter. A State cannot, in attempting to bar disloyal 
individuals from its employ, exclude persons solely on the basis of 
organizational membership, regardless of their knowledge concerning 
the organizations to which they belonged. The Court said: 


“There can be no dispute about the consequences visited 
upon a person excluded from public employment on disloyalty 
grounds. In the view of the community, the stain is a deep one; 
indeed, it has become a badge of infamy. Especially is this so in 
time of cold war and hot emotions when ‘each man begins to 
eye his neighbor as a possible enemy.’ Yet under the Oklahoma 
Act, the fact of association alone determines disloyalty and dis- 
qualification; it matters not whether association existed in- 
nocently or knowingly. To thus inhibit individual freedom of 
movement is to stifle the flow of democratic expression and 
controversy at one of its chief sources.” 344 U. S., at 190-191. 
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The sanction emanating from legislative investigations is of a 
different kind than loss of employment. But the stain of the stamp 
of disloyalty is just as deep. The inhibiting effect in the flow of 
democratic expression and controversy upon those directly affected 
and those touched more subtly is equally grave. Yet here, as in 
Wieman, the program for the rooting out of subversion is drawn 
without regard to the presence or absence of guilty knowledge in 
those affected. 

The nature of the investigation which the Attorney General 
was authorized to conduct is revealed by this case. He delved 
minutely into the past conduct of petitioner, thereby making his 
private life a matter of public record. The questioning indicates that 
the investigators had thoroughly prepared for the interview and 
were not acquiring new information as much as corroborating data 
already in their possession, On the great majority of questions, the 
witness was co-operative, even though he made clear his opinion 
that the interrogation was unjustified and unconstitutional. Two 
subjects arose upon which petitioner refused to answer: his lectures 
at the University of New Hampshire, and his knowledge of the 
Progressive Party and its adherents. 

The state courts upheld the attempt to investigate the academic 
subject on the ground that it might indicate whether petitioner was 
a “subversive person.” What he taught the class at a state university 
was found relevant to the character of the teacher. The State Supreme 
Court carefully excluded the possibility that the inquiry was sustain- 
able because of the state interest in the state university. There was 
no warrant in the authorizing resolution for that. 100 N. H., at 110. 
The sole basis for the inquiry was to scrutinize the teacher as a per- 
son, and the inquiry must stand or fall on that basis. 


The interrogation on the subject of the Progressive Party was 
deemed to come within the Attorney General’s mandate because 
that party might have been shown to be a “subversive organization.” 
The State Supreme Court held that the “. . . questions called for 
answers concerning the membership or participation of named per- 
sons in the Progressive Party which, if given, would aid the Attorney 
Generali in determining whether that party and its predecessor are 
or were subversive organizations.” 100 N. H., at 112. 


The New Hampshire court concluded that the “. . . right to 
lecture and the right to associate with others for a common purpose, 
be it political or otherwise, are individual liberties guaranteed to 
every citizen by the State and Federal Constitutions but are not 
absolute rights. . . . The inquiries authorized by the Legislature in 
connection with this investigation concerning the contents of the 
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lecture and the membership, purposes and activities of the Progres- 
sive Party undoubtedly interfered with the defendant’s free exercise 
of those liberties.” 100 N. H., at 113. 


The State Supreme Court thus conceded without extended dis- 
cussion that petitioner’s right to lecture and his right to associate 
with others were constitutionally protected freedoms which had been 
abridged through this investigation. These conclusions could not be 
seriously debated. Merely to summon a witness and compel him, 
against his will, to disclose the nature of his past expressions and 
associations is a measure of governmental interference in these mat- 
ters. These are rights which are safeguarded by the Bill of Rights 
and the Fourteenth Amendment. We believe that there unquestion- 
ably was an invasion of petitioner’s liberties in the areas of academic 
freedom and political expression—areas in which government should 
be extremely reticent to tread. 


The essentiality of freedom in the community of American uni- 
versities is almost self-evident. No one should underestimate the 
vital role in a democracy that is played by those who guide and train 
our youth. To impose any strait jacket upon the intellectual leaders 
in our colleges and universities would imperil the future of our na- 
tion. No field of education is so thoroughly comprehended by man 
that new discoveries cannot yet be made. Particularly is that true 
in the social sciences, where few, if any, principles are accepted as 
absolutes. Scholarship cannot flourish in an atmosphere of suspicion 
and distrust. Teachers and students must always remain free to in- 
quire, to study and to evaluate, to gain new maturity and under- 
standing; otherwise our civilization will stagnate and die. 


Equally manifest as a fundamental principle of a democratic 
society is political freedom of the individual. Our form of govern- 
ment is built on the premise that every citizen shall have the right 
to engage in political expression and association. This right was 
enshrined in the First Amendment of the Bill of Rights. Exercise of 
these basic freedoms in America has traditionally been through the 
media of political associations. Any interference with the freedom 
of a party is simultaneously an interference with the freedom of its 
adherents. All political ideas cannot and should not be channeled 
into the programs of our two major parties. History has amply 
proved the virtue of political activity by minority, dissident groups, 
who innumerable times have been in the vanguard of democratic 
thought and whose programs were ultimately accepted. Mere un- 
orthodoxy or dissent from the prevailing mores is not to be condemned. 
The absence of such voices would be a symptom of grave illness in 
our society. 
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Notwithstanding the undeniable importance of freedom in the 
areas, the Supreme Court of New Hampshire did not consider that 
the abridgment of petitioner’s rights under the Constitution vitiated 
the investigation. In the view of that court, “the answer lies in a de- 
termination of whether the object of the legislative investigation 
under consideration is such as to justify the restriction thereby im- 
posed upon the defendant’s liberties.” 100 N. H., at 113-114. It 
found such justification in the legislature’s judgment, expressed by 
its authorizing resolution, that there exists a potential menace from 
those who would overthrow the government by force and violence. 
That court concluded that the need for the legislature to be in- 
formed on so elemental a subject as the self-preservation of govern- 
ment outweighed the deprivation of constitutional rights that oc- 
curred in the process. 


We do not now conceive of any circumstance wherein a state 
interest would justify infringement of rights in these fields. But we 
do not need to reach such fundamental questions of state power to 
decide this case. . 


No one would deny that the infringement of constitutional rights 
of individuals would violate the guarantee of due process where 
no state interest underlies the state action. Thus, if the Attorney 
General’s interrogation of petitioner were in fact wholly unrelated 
to the object of the legislature in authorizing the inquiry, the Due 
Process Clause would preclude the endangering of constitutional 
liberties. We believe that an equivalent situation is presented in this 
case. The lack of any indications that the legislature wanted the 
information the Attorney General attempted to elicit from petitioner 
must be treated as the absence of authority. It follows that the use 
of the contempt power, notwithstanding the interference with con- 
stitutional rights, was not in accordance with the due process re- 
quirements of the Fourteenth Amendment... . 


The conclusion that we have reached in this case is not grounded 
upon the doctrine of separation of powers. . 


Our conclusion does rest upon a separation of the power of a 
state legislature to conduct investigations from the responsibility to 
direct the use of that power insofar as that separation causes a de- 
privation of the constitutional rights of individuals and a denial of 
due process of law. 


The judgment of the Supreme Court of New Hampshire is 
Reversed. 


Mr. Justice WHITTAKER took no part in the consideration or 
decision of this case. 
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Mr. Justice FRANKFURTER, whom Mr. Justice Har.an joins, 
concurring in the result. 


For me this is a very different case from Watkins v. United 
States. . . . This case comes to us solely through the limited power 
to review the action of the States conferred upon the Court by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Petitioner claims that respect for liberties 
guaranteed by the Due Process Clause of that Amendment precludes 
the State of New Hampshire from compelling him to answer certain 
questions put to him by the investigating arm of its legislature. Ours 
is the narrowly circumscribed but exceedingly difficult task of making 
the final judicial accommodation between the competing weighty 
claims that underlie all such questions of due process. 


In assessing the claim of the State of New Hampshire to the 
information denied it by petitioner, we cannot concern ourselves 
with the fact that New Hampshire chose to make its Attorney General 
in effect a standing committee of its legislature for the purpose of 
investigating the extent of “subversive” activities within its bounds. 
The case must be judged as though the whole body of the legislature 
had demanded the information of petitioner. It would make the 
deepest inroads upon our federal system for this Court now to hold 
that it can determine the appropriate distribution of powers and their 
delegation within the forty-eight States... . 


Pursuant to an investigation of subversive activities authorized 
by a joint resolution of both houses of the New Hampshire legislature, 
the State Attorney General subpoenaed petitioner before him on 
January 8, 1954, for extensive questioning. Among the matters about 
which petitioner was questioned were: details of his career and 
personal life, whether he was then or ever had been a member of 
the Communist Party, whether he had ever attended its meetings, 
whether he had ever attended meetings that he knew were also 
attended by Party members, whether he knew any Communists in or 
out of the State, whether he knew named persons with alleged con- 
nections with organizations either on the United States Attorney 
General’s list or cited by the Un-American Activities Committee of 
the United States House of Representatives or had ever attended 
meetings with them, whether he had ever taught or supported the 
overthrow of the State by force or violence or had ever known or 
assisted any persons or groups that had done so, whether he had ever 
been connected with organizations on the Attorney General’s list, 
whether he had supported or written in behalf of a variety of al- 
legedly subversive, named causes, conferences, periodicals, petitions, 
and attempts to raise funds for the legal defense of certain persons, 
whether he knew about the Progressive Party, what positions he had 
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held in it, whether he had been a candidate for Presidential Elector 
for that Party, whether certain persons were in that Party, whether 
Communists had influenced or been members of the Progressive 
Party, whether he had sponsored activities in behalf of the candidacy 
of Henry A. Wallace, whether he advocated replacing the capitalist 
system with another economic system, whether his conception of 
socialism involved force and violence, whether by his writings and 
actions he had ever attempted to advance the Soviet Union’s “propa- 
ganda line,” whether he had ever attended meetings of the Liberal 
Club at the University of New Hampshire, whether the magazine of 
which he was co-editor was “a Communist-line publication,” and 
whether he knew named persons. 


Petitioner answered most of these questions, making it very plain 
that he had never been a Communist, never taught violent over- 
throw of the Government, never knowingly associated with Com- 
munists in the State, but was a socialist believer in peaceful change 
who had at one time belonged to certain organizations on the list 
of the United States Attorney General (which did not include the 
Progressive Party) or cited by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. He declined to answer as irrelevant or violative of free 
speech guarantees certain questions about the Progressive Party and 
whether he knew particular persons. He stated repeatedly, however, 
that he had no knowledge of Communists or of Communist influence 
in the Progressive Party, and he testified that he had been a candi- 
date for that Party, signing the required loyalty oath, and that he 
did not know whether an alleged Communist leader was active in 
the Progressive Party. 


Despite the exhaustive scope of this inquiry, the Attorney 
General again subpoenaed petitioner to testify on June 3, 1954, and 
the interrogation was similarly sweeping. Petitioner again answered 
virtually all questions, including those concerning the relationship of 
named persons to the Communist Party or other causes deemed 
subversive under state laws, alleged Communist influence on all 
organizations with which he had been connected including the Pro- 
gressive Party, and his own participation in organizations other than 
the Progressive Party and its antecedent, the Progressive Citizens of 
America. He refused, however, to answer certain questions regarding 
(1) a lecture given by him at the University of New Hampshire, 
(2) activities of himself and others in the Progressive political or- 
ganizations, and (3) “opinions and beliefs,” invoking the constitu- 
tional guarantees of free speech. 


The Attorney General then petitioned the Superior Court to 
order petitioner to answer questions in these categories. The court 
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ruled that petioner had to answer those questions pertaining to the 
lectures and to the Progressive Party and its predecessor but not 
those otherwise pertaining to “opinions and beliefs.” Upon petitioner’s 
refusal to answer the questions sanctioned by the court, he was found 
in contempt of court and ordered committed to the county jail until 
purged of contempt. 


The Supreme Court of New Hampshire affirmed the order of 
the Superior Court. It held that the questions at issue were relevant 


and that no constitutional provision permitted petitioner to frustrate 
the State’s demands. 100 N. H. 103.... 


The New Hampshire Supreme Court, although recognizing that 
such inquiries “undoubtedly interfered with the defendant’s free ex- 
ercise” of his constitutionally guaranteed right to lecture, justified 
the interference on the ground that it would occur “in the limited 
area in which the legislative committee may reasonably believe that 
the overthrow of existing government by force and violence is being 
or has been taught, advocated or planned, an area in which the 
interest of the State justifies this intrusion upon civil liberties.” Ac- 
cording to the court, the facts that made reasonable the committee’s 
belief that petitioner had taught violent overthrow in his lecture were 
that he was a Socialist with a record of affiliation with groups cited 
by the Attorney General of the United States or the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and that he was co-editor of an 
article stating that, although the authors hated violence, it was less 
to be deplored when used by the Soviet Union than by capitalist 
countries. 


When weighed against the grave harm resulting from govern- 
mental intrusion into the intellectual life of a university, such justifi- 
cation for compelling a witness to discuss the contents of his lecture 
appears grossly inadequate. Particularly is this so where the witness 
has sworn that neither in the lecture nor at any other time did he 
ever advocate overthrowing the Government by force and violence. 


Progress in the natural sciences is not remotely confined to 
findings made in the laboratory. Insights into the mysteries of nature 
are born of hypothesis and speculation. The more so is this true in 
the pursuit of understanding in the groping endeavors of what are 
called the social sciences, the concern of which is man and society. 
The problems that are the respective preoccupations of anthropology, 
economics, law, psychology, sociology and related areas of scholarship 
are merely departmentalized dealing, by way of manageable division 
of analysis, with interpenetrating aspects of holistic perplexities. For 
society's good—if understanding be an essential need of society— 
inquiries into these problems, speculations about them, stimulation in 
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others of reflection upon them, must be left as unfettered as pos- 
sible. Political power must abstain from intrusion into this activity of 
freedom, pursued in the interest of wise government and the people’s 
well-being, except for reasons that are exigent and obviously com- 
pelling. 

These pages need not be burdened with proof, based on the 
testimony of a cloud of impressive witnesses, of the dependence of a 
free society on free universities. This means the exclusion of govern- 
mental intervention in the intellectual life of a university. It matters 
little whether such intervention occurs avowedly or through action 
that inevitably tends to check the ardor and fearlessness of scholars, 
qualities at once so fragile and so indispensable for fruitful academic 
labor. One need only refer to the address of T. H. Huxley at the 
opening of Johns Hopkins University, the Annual Reports of Presi- 
dent A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard, the Reports of the University 
Grants Committee in Great Britain, as illustrative items in a vast 
body of literature. Suffice it to quote the latest expression on this 
subject. It is also perhaps the most poignant because its plea on 
behalf of continuing the free spirit of the open universities of South 
Africa has gone unheeded. 


“In a university knowledge is its own end, not merely a 
means to an end. A university ceases to be true to its own nature 
if it becomes the tool of Church or State or any sectional interest. 
A university is characterized by the spirit of free inquiry, its 
ideal being the ideal of Socrates—‘to follow the argument 
where it leads.’ This implies the right to examine, question, 
modify or reject traditional ideas and beliefs. Dogma and hypo- 
thesis are incompatible, and the concept of an immutable doctrine 
is repugnant to the spirit of a university. The concern of its 
scholars is not merely to add and revise facts in relation to an 
accepted framework, but to be ever examining and modifying 
the framework itself. 


“Freedom to reason and freedom for disputation on the 
basis of observation and experiment are the necessary conditions 
for the advancement of scientific knowledge. A sense of freedom 
is also necessary for creative work in the arts which, equally 
with scientific research, is the concern of the university. 


“ 


. . . It is the business of a university to provide that at- 
mosphere which is most conducive to speculation, experiment 
and creation. It is an atmosphere in which there prevail ‘the 
four essential freedoms’ of a university—to determine for itself 
on academic grounds who may teach, what may be taught, how 
it shall be taught, and who may be admitted to study.” The 
Open Universities in South Africa 10-12. (A statement of a 
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conference of senior scholars from the University of Cape Town 
and the University of the Witwatersrand, including A. v. d. S. 
Centlivres and Richard Feetham, as Chancellors of the respective 
universities. ) 


I do not suggest that what New Hampshire has here sanctioned 
bears any resemblance to the policy against which this South African 
remonstrance was directed. I do say that in these matters of the 
spirit inroads on legitimacy must be resisted at their incipiency. This 
kind of evil grows by what it is allowed to feed on. The admonition 
of this Court in another context is applicable here. “It may be that 
it is the obnoxious thing in its mildest and least repulsive form; but 
illegitimate and unconstitutional practices get their first footing in 
that way, namely, by silent approaches and slight deviations from 
legal modes of procedure.” Boyd v. United States, 116 U. S. 616, 635. 

Petitioner stated, in response to questions at the hearing, that 
he did not know of any Communist interest in, connection with, in- 
fluence over, activity in, or manipulation of the Progressive Party. 
He refused to answer, despite court order, the following questions on 
the ground that, by inquiring into the activities of a lawful political 
organization, they infringed upon the inviolability of the right to 
privacy in his political thoughts, actions and associations: [A listing 
of questions follows.] 

. . » The Supreme Court of New Hampshire justified this in- 
trusion upon his freedom on the same basis that it upheld questioning 
about the university lecture, namely, that the restriction was limited 
to situations where the Committee had reason to believe that violent 
overthrow of the Government was being advocated or planned. It 
ruled: 


“. . That he [the Attorney General] did possess informa- 
tion which was sufficient to reasonably warrant inquiry concern- 
ing the Progressive Party is evident from his statement made 
during the hearings held before him that ‘considerable sworn 
testimony has been given in this investigation to the effect that 
the Progressive Party in New Hampshire has been heavily in- 
filtrated by members of the Communist Party and that the policies 
and purposes of the Progressive Party have been directly in- 
fluenced by members of the Communist Party.’” 


For a citizen to be made to forego even a part of so basic a 
liberty as his political autonomy, the subordinating interest of the 
State must be compelling. Inquiry pursued in safeguarding a State’s 
security against threatened force and violence cannot be shut off 
by mere disclaimer, though of course a relevant claim may be made 
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to the privilege against self-incrimination (the New Hampshire Con- 
stitution guarantees this privilege). But the inviolability of privacy 
belonging to a citizen’s political loyalties has so overwhelming an 
importance to the well-being of our kind of society that it cannot be 
constitutionally encroached upon on the basis of so meagre a counter- 
vailing interest of the State as may be argumentatively found in the 
remote, shadowy threat to the security of New Hampshire allegedly 
presented in the origins and contributing elements of the Progressive 
Party and in petitioner’s relations to these. 

In the political realm, as in the academic, thought and action 
are presumptively immune from inquisition by political authority. 
It cannot require argument that inquiry would be barred to ascertain 
whether a citizen had voted for one or the other of the two major 
parties either in a state or national election. Until recently, no dif- 
ference would have been entertained in regard to inquiries about a 
voter’s affiliations with one of the various so-called third parties that 
have had their day, or longer, in our political history. This is so, 
even though adequate protection of secrecy by way of the Australian 
ballot did not come into use till 1888. The implications of the United 
States Constitution for national elections and “the concept of ordered 
liberty” implicit in the Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment as against the States, Palko v. Connecticut, 302 U.S. 319, 325, 
were not frozen as of 1789 or 1868, respectively. While the language 
of the Constitution does not change, the changing circumstances of 
a progressive society for which it was designed yield new and fuller 
import to its meaning. See Hurtado v. California, 110 U. S. 516, 
528-529; McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316. Whatever, on the 
basis of massive proof and in the light of history, of which this Court 
may well take judicial notice, be the justification for not regarding 
the Communist Party as a conventional political party, no such 
justification has been afforded in regard to the Progressive Party. 
A foundation in fact and reason would have to be established far 
weightier than the intimations that appear in the record to warrant 
such a view of the Progressive Party. This precludes the questioning 
that petitioner resisted in regard to that Party. 

To be sure, this is a conclusion based on a judicial judgment 
in balancing two contending principles—the right of a citizen to 
political privacy, as protected by the Fourteenth Amendment, and 
the right of the State to self-protection. And striking the balance 
implies the exercise of judgment. This is the inescapable judicial task 
in giving substantive content, legally enforced, to the Due Process 
Clause, and it is a task ultimately committed to this Court. It must 
not be an exercise of whim or will. It must be an overriding judg- 
ment founded on something much deeper and more justifiable than 
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personal preference. As far as it lies within human limitations, it 
must be an impersonal judgment. It must rest on fundamental pre- 
suppositions rooted in history to which widespread acceptance may 
fairly be attributed. Such a judgment must be arrived at in a spirit 
of humility when it counters the judgment of the State’s highest 
court. But, in the end, judgment cannot be escaped—the judgment 
of this Court... . 

And so I am compelled to conclude that the judgment of the 
New Hampshire court must be reversed. 





We do not encourage dissent for sentimental reasons but be- 
cause we cannot live without it. If in the name of security or of 
loyalty we start hacking away at our freedoms ... we will in the 
end forget security as well. 

—Henry Steele Commager, Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent 





Governments exist to protect the rights of minorities. The loved 
and the rich need no protection—they have many friends and few 
enemies. ... The time to assert rights is when they are denied. The 
men to assert them are those to whom they are denied. The com- 
munity which does not protect its humblest member, and most hated 
in the free utterance of his opinions, no matter how false or hateful, 
ts only a gang of slaves. 

—Wendell Phillips, New York Tribune, Dec. 18, 1860 





The burden of our civilization is not merely, as many suppose, 
that the product of industry is ill-distributed, or its conduct tyran- 
nical, or its operation interrupted by embittered disagreements. It is 
that industry itself has come to hold a position of exclusive pre- 
dominance among human interests, which no single interest, and least 
of all the provision of the material means of existence, is fit to oc- 
cupy. Like a hypochondriac who is so absorbed in the processes of 
his own digestion that he goes to his grave before he has begun 
to live, industrialized communities neglect the very objects for which 
it is worth while to acquire riches in their feverish preoccupation with 
the means by which riches can be acquired. 

—R. H. Tawney, The Acquisitive Society, pp. 183-4 
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BY WILLIAM APPLEMAN WLLIAMS 


It has been ten years since the Honorable George Frost Kennan 
offered his now-famous estimate of Soviet conduct, and a proposed 
American policy derived therefrom, for consideration by American 
leaders and the country at large. Both were immediate successes, and 
rapidly won a near-monopoly position in the policy and opinion 
market places. His analysis established the framework and set the 
tone for all but a tiny corner of the subsequent discussion of Soviet 
behavior. In similar fashion, his concept of “containment” as a 
counter policy became the guide for Washington’s posture and action 
toward Moscow. And since containment sought the extensive mel- 
lowing or the collapse of Soviet power, it implicitly aimed at ultimate 
“liberation.” Hence, as Kennan was to acknowledge in 1954, the 
seemingly different ideas are in reality “only the two sides of the 
same coin.” Having exercised such a persuasive influence upon the 
policy of a great power, Kennan justly became a domestic and in- 
ternational figure of major stature. 

It is the general consensus, moreover, that this analysis of Soviet 
conduct and its associated policy for America have been verified by 
the events of the last decade. And, indeed, the obvious examples of 
individual and collective defection, open and covert rebellion in 
Eastern Europe, and tensions, confessions of error, and resistance to 
authority in Russia itself all support such an interpretation. Assum- 
ing that this view is correct (though different explanations are by 
no means as weak as generally adjudged), there remains the central 
question of whether or not we are, in effect, confronted with the 
failure of success. 


For if the containment-liberation policy produces rebellion in 
Hungary only to provoke counter-containment of the most ruthless 
character, it forces us to ask the obvious question: Will not such a 
policy, if continued, finally prompt a Russian decision to strike at 
the source of such publicly proclaimed and openly practiced an- 
tagonism, rather than endure it indefinitely—or to the point of final 
defeat? Since there is no historical precedent, sociological theory, or 
psychological analysis which suggests a negative answer to this ques- 
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tion, it seems most unlikely that the Soviet hierarchy will become the 
first leaders of a major national state to accept passively their own 
decline and fall. Kennan implicitly acknowledged this in his recent 
warning that a more active campaign of liberation per se, “if pushed 
far enough, would by every law of probability lead ultimately to war.” 
But as events in Hungary demonstrate, even a milder version of the 
containment-liberation policy proceeds toward the same denouement. 

It would seem fruitful, therefore, to re-examine Kennan’s analy- 
sis of Soviet conduct, if only to determine whether or not it is likely 
to stand up for the next decade. Here a positive approach would 
seem more productive than a simple critique. For an alternate inter- 
pretation suggests new programs and policies, whereas a mere re- 
buttal, however rigorous, only dramatizes the lack of a reliable guide 
to action. Hence the present procedure will be to outline a different 
interpretation of Soviet domestic and international behavior, contrast 
it with the central features of Kennan’s view, and then derive broad 
policy proposals from the new estimate. 


I 


Startling as it may seem, in view of the constant emphasis on 
Soviet military power, the central fact confronting any past or present 
Russian leader is the basic economic and political poverty of his 
nation. Tsarist and Soviet history is the record of a continuous, all- 
pervading struggle to reach a minimum level of material well-being, 
let alone relative prosperity or actual wealth. Russia is big, but much 
of Russia’s territory is inhospitable to organized society, and other 
large sections of it are at best but marginally productive agricul- 
turally and industrially. As in the case of China, this situation may 
be modified in the future, but at any given moment in the past or 
present, no Russian leader has been able to escape the gnawing 
knowledge of poverty and the insistent pressure to produce enough to 
save enough to produce more. This essential fact of Russian history 
gives us great insight, for example, into Lenin’s argument that revo- 
lution could come first in the weakest link of world capitalism, or 
into the long tradition of gargantuan developmental plans—from 
Peter the Great to Joseph Stalin. 

It may be argued, of course, that the fact of Soviet military 
might contradicts this central proposition. In reality, paradoxical as 
it may seem, it further substantiates and extends the interpretation. 
For Russia’s poverty has been political as well as economic. The 
country’s economic poverty has always forced its leaders to coerce 
its impoverished citizens to save more for basic development. But, 
at the same time, it has been necessary to maintain strong armed 
forces, urgently needed to defend open borders against the continu- 
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ous threat and recurring actuality of foreign attack. This military 
investment has always drained off a sizable segment of the savings 
which might have eased Russia’s economic and cultural needs. Under 
such harsh circumstances, the Russians have had little opportunity 
to practice or develop the skills of self-government. 


It is not possible seriously to maintain that Russia has no valid 
historical or present fears of foreign attack. And to employ a meta- 
phor from modern technology, the present actuality of nuclear bases 
around its borders feeds back into, and reinforces, the historical 
memory of the Tartars, of Napoleon, of World War I, of the inter- 
vention against the Revolution itself, and of Japan and Germany 
from the 1930s on through World War II. Perhaps a game of “as 
if’ would help Americans grasp the depth, scope, and meaning of 
this aspect of Russian experience. Let us imagine, for example, that 
instead of conquering the Indians and establishing them on reserva- 
tions, we had been forced to concede a stalemate and accept several 
ethnically and culturally defined Indian states; that instead of de- 
feating the Mexicans once and for all, we had suffered periodic and 
destructive counter-invasions (and a similar relationship with British- 
Canada) ; and that instead of having bases on the military frontiers 
of the Soviet Union, we were confronted by Soviet jets deployed 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. The purpose of exercising our 
historical imagination in this manner is not to work up a brief for 
Soviet action in the cold war, but rather to help ourselves grasp and 
understand the basic economic, political, and social consequences of 
living in such a world for generation after generation. 


There are yet other facets to the interrelationship between Rus- 
sia’s economic and political poverty. For in order to close the gaps 
in the poverty-conditioned cycle of production, saving, and reinvest- 
ment for greater production, Russia constantly found it necessary 
to resort to borrowing abroad; yet this additional indebtedness fur- 
ther subverted the country’s international security and so doubly in- 
creased the burdens upon its citizens at home. This not only seems 
like a vicious circle, it has been and is a vicious circle. 

This interplay of fundamental economic and political poverty 
has been reinforced by related problems. The necessity of sustaining 
a major effort to overcome poverty led to early, and ultimately suc- 
cessful, attempts to bind many diverse ethnic and cultural units into 
one centralized administrative organization. This not only intensified 
the existing pattern of localized coercion, it demanded even greater 
investments of economic and political savings (money and brains) 
to sustain the central organization in the face of sporadic struggles 
by various subsumed units to break away on their own, or attempts 
by outsiders to crack off one or more of the frontier provinces. Mos- 
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cow’s problem has never been the loss of just a Poland or a Hungary. 
To Tsar and Commissar alike, the real issue has concerned the Baltics, 
White Russia, and the Ukraine. And the same may be said of the 
Asian provinces, whether the illustrations are drawn from the Tsar’s 
difficulties with the Maritime Provinces, from the Soviet’s troubles 
with the Far Eastern Republic and the new industrial centers east 
of the Urals, or from the abortive Japanese intrusions of 1918-1922 
and 1937-1939. 


It is within this setting of poverty and centralized power that 
the Russians have grappled with the eternal dilemma of freedom 
and power. Their search for freedom took several paradoxical forms. 
Localized, non-governmental collective action was at once a means 
of fighting back against the system itself and of holding onto a sense 
of humanity and community in the face of such institutionalized 
power. At the same time, however, the Tsar, though he stood at the 
apex of the entire apparatus of coercion, also became the symbol 
of whatever immediate rewards and ultimate hopes survived the 
grinding, enervating, never-ending effort to conquer poverty and win 
reasonable respite from foreign enemies. And this aspect of the Tsar’s 
ambivalent role was strengthened by his position as the spokesman of 
the religious answer to the quest for freedom in the presence of 
poverty and power. 

In addition, however, the search for meaning and freedom also 
turned inward in the form of a deep and almost desperate recon- 
naissance of the secular self for valid insights and viable values. It 
is here, perhaps, that a paradoxical similarity with America is most 
noticeable. For the loss of identity in prosperity has led us toward 
Freud, while the similar Russian experience in the context of poverty 
produced Dostoyevsky, Kuprin, and Gogol, to name but the obvious 
examples. The self-knighted robber baron and the anarchist-terrorist 
are not, after all, so far apart. Neither is the Calvinist with a calling 
very far removed from the secular revolutionary driven by an his- 
torical necessity. And both experiences produce their respective sense 
of mission toward the world. The Russian’s search for self, and em- 
phasis on community, in the face of poverty and power lead him 
to conclude that man’s essential goodness emerges as a phoenix from 
the pyre of degradation. Hence he is best qualified to lead a similar 
reconstruction of all humanity. For his part, the American concludes 
that his achievement of prosperity and military might elects him as 
trustee for the same responsibility. 

This review of Russian experience suggests that the sources of 
Russian conduct are the drives to conquer poverty and achieve basic 
security in the world of nation states. From these attempts develop, 
on the one hand, the practices and traditions of centralized power 
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to force saving, allocate investment, and maintain security; and, on 
the other, the heightened domestic tension between collective action 
and individual identity, and the ambivalence of a foreign policy at 
once militantly and suspiciously defensive yet characterized by a mis- 
sionary and benevolent desire to help other men save themselves. 


II 


By pouring this historical experience into a Marxian mold, the 
Bolshevik Revolution emphasized and highlighted these Russian tra- 
ditions, offered solutions for the problems of poverty and security, 
and suggested a resolution of the tension between the individual and 
his society. As Marx himself came dimly to sense, such a revolution 
had as much historical relevance for Russia (and other societies with 
similar experiences) as it did, for other reasons, for the more indus- 
trialized nations of the West. Lenin grasped the full possibilities of 
this correlation and effectively committed himself to bringing it 
about in fact. Given that success, the analytical problem becomes 
that of assessing the direction and extent of the impact of a Marxian 
Revolution on the sources of Tsarist Russian conduct. 


At the outset, clearly enough, the Bolshevik Revolution accen- 
tuated the basic problems of poverty and security. It disrupted even 
more completely the war-caused derangement of the productive pro- 
cess while at the same time encouraging England, France, Japan, and 
the United States to join Germany in direct military intervention. 
Both individually and collectively, these powers sought far more than 
the mere overthrow of the Revolution. Each of them had plans for 
the New Russia which, although in conflict with the others, saw 
the country as an area for them to develop each according to its own 
particular genius. Hence the central experiences of Tsarist Russia 
continued uninterrupted. 


At the same time, moreover, the Marxian conception of the 
world jibed in essentials, if not in language and detail, with the pre- 
revolutionary Russian outlook. It is all too easy, perhaps because it 
also is so convenient, to forget the fact that the Revolution attracted 
and inspired a great portion of Russian society from the end of the 
civil wars to the mid-thirties. It did so again, though to a lesser extent 
in all probability, at the end of World War II. But this forgetfulness 
on our part is dangerous as well as self-indulgent, for it leads to a 
misunderstanding of present Soviet society. 

Here it is essential to realize that Marx was four men, so to 
speak, and that each of them contributed a share to the final pro- 
duct known as Marxism. These four aspects of Marx may be de- 
scribed as follows: (1) Marx the romantic who emphasized the 
freedom and the primacy of the individual; (2) Marx the brilliant, 
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tough-minded economist who not only analyzed capitalism but, and 
even more importantly, also sketched a workable model for the 
rapid and continuing production of wealth; (3) Marx the politician 
who outlined strategy and tactics for a successful revolution; and 
(4) Marx the prophet who came back from his researches in the 
British Museum and from his battles against poverty and carbuncles 
with the vision of a society in which men would live in comradely 
community blessed with plenty. 


Each of these four aspects of Marxism paralleled and reinforced 
its counterpart in the existing Russian tradition. The romantic Marx 
offered inspiration to those Russians who emphasized the individual’s 
central place in society. Yet he also made sense to those who stressed 
collective discipline and action for great domestic and international 
achievements. Most significantly of all, he offered a way to solve 
the central problems of poverty and security. And his vision of a 
planned socialist society infused the Russian tradition of centralized, 
coercive power with rational meaning and promise. Whether by na- 
tional accomplishment or by international revolution (or both), 
therefore, Marxism seemed to promise an end to Russia’s perpetual 
struggle against poverty and insecurity, a resolution of the conflict 
between freedom and power, and a place in the vanguard of 
humanity. 


For these reasons, it is most misleading to stress the monolithic 
character and heritage of Marxism. It is in fact a most pluralistic 
tradition which can be described as totalitarian only by falsely isolat- 
ing and dramatizing one of its particular facets. The most danger- 
ous consequence of misconstruing Marxism in this fashion lies in the 
resulting conclusion that all Russian Communists also follow such a 
single, narrow interpretation. For as the record reveals, the Russian 
Communists have always been divided into the four groups which 
correspond to the four aspects of Marx. They also draw upon, identify 
with, and emphasize the corresponding Russian traditions. 

Thus Trotsky’s commitment to international salvation through 
revolution. Thus Gorky’s stubborn individualism. Thus Stalin’s single- 
minded concern with centralized, coercive power for saving and in- 
vestment, and for security. Thus Lenin’s truly epic struggle to keep 
the Russo-Marxian traditions in dynamic balance so that the means 
would neither subvert the ends nor forestall forward movement to- 
ward the desired goal. And thus, too, the less poetic efforts of the 
present Soviet leaders to redress the Stalinist imbalance and sustain 
the evolution. 

To miss or deny the existence of these competing traditions, or 
to interpret the struggle between them as mere vulgar wrestling for 
power, is to substitute a creaky mechanistic model for the reality. 
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And this, in turn, pyramids the probability that a policy based upon 
such an interpretation will fail of its objective. For the problems are 
poverty and security, not power per se. Stalin was not Hitler. Neither 
is the present leadership simply a gang of thugs. Policy based on such 
analogies, however sophisticated their logic and presentation, is 
doomed to failure. The reason is clear. The composite Russo-Marxian 
tradition has arrived at the beginning of the end of poverty and has 
proved its ability to match the foreigner’s technological and military 
power. 

It would be a serious error, therefore, to misinterpret the present 
resurgence of the individualistic, local, and utopian traditions of 
Russo-Marxism as evidence of impending Soviet collapse. Their vigor 
is a sign of maturity and positive evolution, not an indication of de- 
cay and death. And with such maturity comes the unshakable de- 
termination to maintain the hard won identity and to continue the 
process toward ever greater accomplishments. Such men will fight 
before they surrender. And they are armed with hydrogen bombs. 


Ill 


Kennan’s original analysis of Soviet conduct, and its more ex- 
treme derivations, point instead to the dangerous conclusion that 
continued outside pressure can and will accelerate an inevitable pro- 
cess of dissolution. Many of Kennan’s later essays, and much of his 
subsequent verbal comment, seems to carry an implicit admission of 
this central error. Thus, for example, he has referred to the natural 
slowing down of the revolutionary process in Russia, and has re- 
marked that the best policy is to turn our attention and effort away 
from the negative emphasis on Russia to more positive endeavors of 
our own. At the same time, however, other of his later remarks fit 
the pattern of his original analysis. His public use of the explicit 
analogy between Stalin’s Russia and Hitler’s Germany is an example. 
So, too, is his recent assertion that containment “is responding to 
[his] best hopes.” And certainly the main body of comment on Soviet 
developments continues to follow his early forecast of Soviet devel- 
opments. Whatever the ambivalence of Kennan’s present views, there- 
fore, it is essential to point out certain key weaknesses in the first 
estimate. 

This essay has suggested that Soviet conduct is most helpfully 
understood as the product of a Marxian revolution reinforcing, as 
well as modifying, the traditional Russian approaches to solving the 
central problems of poverty and security, and dealing with the eternal 
conflict between freedom and power. In sharp contrast, Kennan’s 
original analysis concludes that Soviet behavior is to be understood 
primarily (if not, indeed, exclusively) as the result of Marxian revo- 
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lutionaries having to resort to force to maintain the domination of 
an alien ideology over Russian traditions. In his model, therefore, the 
central dynamic of Soviet action is the drive to maintain centralized 
power in the face of unmitigated hostility. Here is the central weak- 
ness of his analysis, for it is a single factor thesis which forces and 
limits one, in the first rather than the last resort, to a psychological 
interpretation of Soviet policy and action. And this, in turn, lends 
superficial validity to the analogy with Hitler, and to the assertion 
that Soviet Russia corresponds in reality to the sociological abstrac- 
tion known as a totalitarian society. 

On the one hand, therefore, Kennan’s analysis spawned a vast 
literature treating Stalin as no more than a psychotic and, on the 
other, an equally large body of analysis which concluded that the 
only effective means of dealing with the Soviet Union was to apply 
the lessons learned from our experience with Hitler. The point is 
not that such analysis and policy lacks all validity. Even by its own 
logic, however, it points to ultimate failure. For action based upon 
such analysis and analogy lends substance to what is originally de- 
fined as an hallucination by creating in fact a real outside challenge. 
And putting pressure of this kind on Soviet leaders serves only to 
make them tougher at home and abroad. The final result may in- 
deed be the collapse of the Soviet Union, but only in the context 
of general nuclear war. 


Perhaps it is the realization of this contradiction which has led 
Kennan to speak more of “looking the other way” while relying on 
the natural slowing down of all revolutions. If so, this would suggest 
that he has reversed his entire analysis. He now appears to advise 
keeping our hands off rather than applying a steady and increasing 
pressure. And if forced to choose between these rather extreme rec- 
ommendations, there is not much doubt that the counsel of restraint 
is the wiser of the two. 

But one need not abandon all efforts to influence events on the 
ground that they cannot be controlled perfectly, or because one 
theory seems, in practice, to produce unfortunate results. By adopting 
the more modest aim of encouraging the positive forces, and under- 
taking the effort in line with a more subtle analysis, it would seem 
realistic to hope for a moderate degree of success. Thus we return 
to the basic problems and traditions of Russian experience as rein- 
forced and modified by a Marxian revolution. The key problems 
are poverty and security; the central traditions those of centralized 
power resisted by localized collective action and individual integrity. 
Hence the most fruitful approach would seem to be action designed 
to relieve the problems of poverty and security on the grounds that 
achievement in those areas would encourage the decline of central- 
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ized power—both by choice and by necessity. 


This reconsideration of Soviet conduct brings us, finally, to a 
choice of our own. One alternative is to accept Secretary of State 
William H. Seward’s understanding of the fact that “revolutions 
never go backward” and combine it with Secretary of State John 
Quincy Adams’ insight that America’s well-being depends upon “go- 
ing not abroad in search of monsters to destroy.” This would lead 
us to a moderate and balanced military policy in defense of a flexible 
modus vivendi, and a willingness to accept and assist Soviet Russia’s 
self-directed evolution away from centralized, coercive power. The 
other way is to drift or stride (and the former will become the latter) 
toward a nuclear showdown with Moscow. 

Only the second way promises security, but it is the security of 
oblivion. It is the first which offers the best chance of building a 
truly civilized world. And it is, in Kennan’s own words, the only 
way to find out whether or not Americans are capable of “pulling 
themselves together and accepting the responsibilities of moral and 
political leadership that history plainly intended them to bear.” 





We are often told “colonialism” is dead. Let us not be deceived 
or even soothed by that. I say to you colonialism is not dead. How 
can we say it is dead so long as vast areas of Asia and Africa are 
unfree? And, I beg of you, do not think of colonialism only in the 
classic form which we in Indonesia and our brothers in different parts 
of Asia and Africa know. Colonialism has also its modern dress, in 
the form of economic control, intellectual control, actual physical 
control by a small but alien community within a nation. It is a 
skillful and determined enemy and it appears in many guises. It does 
not give up its loot easily. Wherever, whenever, and however it 
appears, colonialism is an evil thing, and one which must be eradi- 
cated from the earth. 


—President Sukarno of the Indonesian Republic, 
inaugurating the Bandung Conference, April 18, 1955 





LOOK WHO'S PREACHING CLASS STRUGGLE NOW! 


Basically, the struggle in the political arena has always been 
waged between the “haves” and the “have nots.” It goes on genera- 
tion after generation. 

—David Lawrence, U. S. News & World Report, 
April 5, 1957, p. 136 
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DIVIDENDS TO THE NATION 
BY HARVEY O'CONNOR 


In El Paso, Texas, the motorist pays 32¢ a gallon for gasoline. 
But if he drives a few hundred yards across the International Bridge 
to Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, he can fill up with 18-cent gasoline. The 
saving is at least $2 on a tankful. 

Mexico isn’t trying especially to be the “good neighbor” to gas- 
thirsty Texans across the Rio Grande. It just happens that Petroleos 
Mexicanos, the nationalized oil industry, sells gas of 70-72 octane 
grade at around 18 cents a gallon and there’s no law—so far—to 
prevent a border Yankee from driving his car across the bridge. 


El Paso oil dealers, according to National Petroleum News, 
“aren’t quite ready to declare war,” but they feel outraged by the 
Mexican competition which is costing them sales of a million gallons 
a month. Nor is Petroleos Mexicanos particularly concerned about 
selling cheaper gasoline to North Americans; it is Mexican govern- 
mental policy to sell it as cheaply as possible to Mexicans in order 
to assure more transport and industrial growth. It just happens that 
Ciudad Juarez, and quite a few other border towns, are only a few 
hundred yards away from a country where the oil companies are 
permitted to charge what the traffic will bear. But Mexicans can’t 
help but hark back to pre-nationalization days, before 1938, when 
gasoline was more expensive in Mexico than in Texas. That was 
under the old Shell-Standard regime. 

The oil trade paper says that Mexican “gas” is cheaper than 
United States because of a “more favorable” tax structure. Actually, 
Petroleos Mexicanos (Pemex) in the last fiscal year paid 636 million 
pesos ($53 million) in taxes, contributed perhaps as much again in 
the form of price subsidies to various industries and sections of the 
nation, and still had $60 million for investment in new fields and 
plants. In addition Pemex has paid some $75 million to foreign com- 
panies for their nationalized properties. The dividends that Pemex 
pays are to the nation and its citizens, instead of to stockholders, 
which explains why gasoline is about half as expensive south of the 
border as here. 


It may well be that Pemex’s dividends to the nation are exces- 


Harvey O’Connor is the author of The Empire of Oil. He is presently 
engaged in writing another volume on the subject of oil. 
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sive. The country shows a voracious appetite for oil products, with 
demand rising at the rate of 10 percent and more each year. Al- 
though Pemex has been discovering new fields, still development lags 
behind demand and oil exports consist too much of crude and 
residual products. 


It is interesting to look into the subsidies to the national economy 
demanded of Pemex. For centuries the peasants have been tearing 
at the forests to provide charcoal for themselves and the cities. Large 
parts of the mountains are now denuded, with flood and drought for 
penalty. So the government directed Pemex to furnish kerosene at 
such a low price that there would be no incentive to hew down the 
forests. The project is succeeding, but Pemex foots the bill with 
4-cents-a-gallon kerosene. 

Or consider the rugged terrain of the country which has im- 
peded railroad construction and enormously heightened the cost of 
building highways. To bind the nation together, the government has 
decreed that diesel oil for the railroads and gasoline for buses must be 
sold at a price that will keep freight and passenger tariffs within 
reach of the populace. Pemex is asked to pay the bill. 


This very lack of transport has cost Pemex millions in other 
ways. The far northwest, Sonora and Lower California, and in the 
north, Chihuahua and Coahuila, opposite New Mexico and Texas, 
might as well be in Canada so far as access to Mexican oil is con- 
cerned. It has been cheaper to import high-priced United States 
products to these sections than to pay the staggering transport costs 
of getting Mexican oil from the Gulf around to the Pacific and up 
the coast and into the interior along the border. But the government 
has decreed that these border regions must not suffer economically 
because of their geographical situation; so Pemex has been paying 
$20 million or so a year so that gasoline and diesel and tractor fuels 
can be sold as cheaply there as in Mexico City. 


The motto of Pemex, Al Servicio de la Patria (in the service 
of the country), can be, as Business Week puts it, a slogan that 
“cripples the company,” however much it helps the nation. Never- 
theless Oil Forum, an impeccably private-enterprise mouthpiece for 
the United States industry, observes that Pemex is the only state 
oil enterprise in the world “to achieve successful operation as a 
commercially profitable company,” non-subsidized, paying heavy 
taxes, and self-financing in capital expansion. 


Not everybody in Mexico loves Pemex, for all that. There are 
plenty of industrialists, economists, and people high in the govern- 
ment who believe Mexico would prosper far more by inviting Shell, 
Standard, and other companies back, under a 50-50 profit deal, as 
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in Venezuela and western Asia. Pemex, they complain, is top-heavy 
with bureaucracy and pampers the labor force. It lacks the vast 
resources needed for an intensive probing of Mexican soil to produce 
the oil exports which would finance imports of other goods. A dis- 
creet subterranean campaign hammers incessantly against the nation’s 
sense of self-reliance and pride in Pemex’s achievements. All this, 
and Heaven too, they contend, could have been attained under a 
new deal with the chastened international oil cartel. 


Across the path of those convinced that the government’s 50-50 
deals with United States auto, rubber, machinery, and other com- 
panies should be applied to oil stands the Constitution of 1917, na- 
tionalizing the subsoil, and the laws which implement Article 27. 
These are all part of the “mistica de la Revolucién,” still a power- 
fully emotive force in Mexican politics. But as the nation emerges 
from feudal colonialism into an industrial form of semi-colonialism, 
the burgeoning capitalists press incessantly against the Constitution 
of 1917, whose radical economic, labor, and anti-clerical provisions 
prove increasingly burdensome. 


Pemex’s friends are far more numerous than its enemies, al- 
though most of them are not so highly placed or well-heeled. First, 
there is the “bureaucracy,” Mexican engineers and technicians enor- 
mously proud of the Pemex they have built up from a collection 
of rust-bucket refineries and depleted fields, most of whose product 
was exported, into a modern industry catering almost wholly to do- 
mestic needs. At the new Salamanca plant, described in a United 
States oil trade paper as “the world’s most spectacular refinery,” 
the superintendent glows with Latin pride and pleasure when a 
North American visitor presumes to chide him for wasting money 
by painting the tanks and towers various pastel colors that make 
them look like something out of Toyland. “Pink, blue, and green 
paint costs no more than black, and the colors make us all feel 
better,” he explains, with a smile. 


Perhaps he can be forgiven, too, for his pride in the Pemex- 
Sol lubricants his plant turns out. Hitherto Mexico has imported 
motor oils and greases, at a cost of $15 million a year. But so in- 
grained is the taste of many Mexicans for the Quaker State, Mobiloil, 
and Veedol trademarks that the Salamanca refinery sells some of 
its “lubes” to the United States companies, which have small pro- 
cessing plants near the refinery. There the United States labels are 
pasted on Mexican oil cans and the product sold to Mexicans at 
prices as much as 50 percent above that of Pemex-Sol. “Ah,” reflects 
the superintendent, “the magic of North American advertising.” 


The oil workers constitute a second phalanx behind Pemex. By 
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United States standards they are not “pampered,” wage-wise, but 
nevertheless in both pay and social welfare benefits they tower above 
most of their fellow-countrymen. That may well be a weakness be- 
cause oil workers have become a labor aristocracy. But the Mexican 
Federation of Labor insists that the Pemex labor standards are a 
mark for others to attain, not a target to be shot down. The or- 
ganized labor movement feels it has a vested interest in Pemex, for 
it was at their insistence that the oil industry was nationalized in 
1938, and it was the labor force that piloted the industry through 
its first chaotic years. They have no taste for working again for Shell 
and Standard. 


A third force behind Pemex are the “100 percent” Mexican 
industrialists. The Constitution requires the organization of all social 
groups, and industrialists are no exception. As a result, various 
Chambers of Commerce and manufacturers’ associations flourish. 
Some of these represent the mixed United States-Mexican com- 
panies which assemble or sell United States products, along with 
their wholesalers and retailers. Generally, such organizations favor 
more United States capital in Mexico. On the other hand, those en- 
terprises which are wholly Mexican resent the increasing penetration 
of foreign capital, particularly into fields already occupied by do- 
mestic manufacturers and merchants. The gigantic agglomerations 
of foreign capital find it not too difficult to overwhelm the domestic. 


Thus it is not surprising that the chamber of industry (Cdmara 
Nacional de la Industria de Transformacién) which represents purely 
Mexican business is all for Pemex. Its members insist that they pros- 
per because Pemex furnishes industrial fuels and transport products 
at low cost, and they have no relish to pay prices reflecting the in- 
ternational oil cartel’s charges. 


The fourth, and perhaps decisive, influence behind Pemex are 
those who themselves fought in the Revolution and the younger 
generation which considers itself the heir and guardian of hard-won 
gains. They—-academic, professional, military, and others—group 
themselves around the Hero of Expropriation, former President La- 
zaro Cardenas, still the most powerful political personage in the Re- 
public. Altogether these four groups represent the overwhelming 
mass of the Mexican people. But the enemies of Pemex grow in 
power as the ideals of the Revolution fade into history and the 
“mistica” weakens. The enemies, while small in number, are well 
represented among those who batten on speculation, real estate, gov- 
ernmental contracts, favored positions in the mixed companies, and 
who head up the financial enterprises which hold the credit strings 
of the nation. Their present triumph is that Pemex has been starved 
of funds for expansion. High labor costs, high taxes, heavy sub- 
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sidies to other industries, coupled with the government’s reluctance 
to increase the price of oil products, combine to hobble the na- 
tionalized industry. 


The defenders of Pemex say that its problems are not insoluble. 
As much as $50 million a year can be saved through the enlarge- 
ment of the Minatitlan refinery and its products pipeline to the 
Pacific by which the West Coast will be freed from dependence on 
oil imports. The new contract to export natural gas to the United 
States will bring in $5 million a year to start with, against purchases 
of needed equipment abroad. The domestic steel industry is now 
able to supply most of Pemex’s need for pipe and tube. If the gov- 
ernment would subsidize transport out of other funds, all this added 
income would provide Pemex with the money it needs to drill a 
thousand wells a year instead of 400, to build refinery units for the 
production of more highly refined gasoline, and to lay more pipe lines. 

Above all this immediate turmoil moves Antonio J. Bermudez, 
the director of Pemex, the incorruptible and shrewd capitalist- 
politician who left a prosperous distillery business to take over the 
industry’s affairs in 1946. Bermudez is an honored guest at meetings 
of the American Petroleum Institute where he is recognized as the 
peer of the Yankee tycoons. Several years ago, Bermudez went hat 
in hand to Washington to ask for a $200 million loan. Everywhere, 
in government departments and on Capital Hill, he was greeted as 
a “buen amigo” whose oil might be needed some day in hemisphere 
defense, and his quest prospered—until he reached the State De- 
partment. From there came the edict: repeal the nationalization 
laws, admit United States oil capital, and the loan will be forth- 
coming. Bermudez went home empty-handed. 


Now a group of French capitalists, backed by their government, 
has offered to lend Pemex $100 to $200 million, and negotiations are 
proceeding. The deal, in the light of Franco-American friction over 
the handling of the Suez situation, is pregnant with political impli- 
cations. Bermudez says that he doesn’t want that much and that 
perhaps $50 million will take care of Pemex’s immediate needs. If 
the deal goes through, it will be much to the relief of many Mexicans 
who feel there is enough United States capital in Mexico now, and 
that national safety lies in diversification. 





He that is without money might as well be buried in rice with 
his mouth sewed up. 


—Ancient Chinese Proverb 
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By Scott Nearing 








Will There Be Another War? 

Royal Air Force sources announced on July 24: “Twelve sorties 
of Venoms attacked a fort at a place named Izki, which is described 
as a massive structure with walls five feet thick. . . . Previously 
leaflets had been dropped warning rebel dissidents that this demon- 
stration of air power was to take place.” The statement described the 
sorties as successful, and announced that additional sorties would 
be made in 48 hours against Nizwa, another rebel concentration point. 


These RAF operations took place in the Arab state of Muscat 
and Oman on the eastern tip of Saudi Arabia. They were under- 
taken at the request of the Sultan of Muscat and Oman, whose 
army of 1200 is led by a group of British officers. They were directed 
against the Imam of Oman, who is in rebellion against the Sultan. 

“Sir Bernard Burrows, British political resident in Bahrein, said 
yesterday that further actions against the rebels would be dependent 
on the result of the show of force from the air,” the New York Times 
reported on July 25th. The same dispatch announced the arrival of 
British reinforcements from Kenya. 

Each day that followed this initial announcement of the “show 
of force” to resolve a conflict between a local monarch and one of 
his dissatisfied, rebellious henchmen, the RAF and press reports re- 
peated two assurances; (1) that the use of overpowering jet-plane, 
explosive-rocket force against mud-walled forts and villages had 
been successful, and (2) that the rebels were on the point of yielding 
to superior fire power and coming to terms. 


Each day new centers were demolished and the area of destruc- 
tion was widened. After a week of the successful use of superior 
force to bring peace and order to this tiny Asian sultanate, the New 
York Times correspondent reported that the RAF was stepping up 
pressure against “stubborn Oman rebels,” and that orders had gone 
out to stop traffic in the area—first, vehicular traffic, then pack 
animal traffic, and finally, foot passengers. 

Throughout the operation, there had been virtually no resistance 
from the ground. Planes flying as low as 300 feet had not been fired 
on, and no signs of life were visible to the pilots. But over certain 
villages and forts the rebel flag was still flying. 
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The same military minds that dreamed up the campaign plans 
for the Indo-China, Cyprus, and Algerian wars are “in control of 
the situation” in Oman. They began with the same assumptions about 
the effectiveness of superior force, wielded by foreign troops, in deal- 
ing with native “rebels” and “bandits,” dragged on through weeks, 
months, and sometimes through years: each operation “successful in 
reaching objectives,” each military mind hopeful that the wretchedly- 
equipped enemy would cry “enough” and surrender, and each day 
extending the operations to wider areas in order to “persuade” the 
rebels to come to terms. 


This Oman campaign is war—an attempt by one group of 
people to impose its will upon another group, outside the law, by 
force of arms. It is small-scale war, in a remote area notorious for 
factional strife among local feudal leaders. Nevertheless, it is war. 


Whatever the merits of the conflict between the Sultan and his 
subordinate, the Imam, the quarrel was a domestic or civil police 
action until British armed forces stepped into the picture and made 
it international war. The British entered the conflict because the 
Sultan, titular ruler in a British protectorate, requested military as- 
sistance in putting down a rebellion which, if successful, might inter- 
fere with oil production and oil shipments. 

So the world is back where it was before the Suez invasion of 
1956. Oil in Oman is a vital British interest. Any threat to Oman 
oil production is a threat to British fuel sources and therefore to 
the British Way of Life. Consequently it devolves upon the Royal 
Air Force to launch rockets in Arabia in an effort to safeguard 
British interests. 

The French Ambassador to the United States reduced the issue 
to a paragraph in a speech which he made before the American 
Society of the Legion of Honor in New York City on November 28, 
1956, during the Suez crisis. “The British and the French thought, 
and always said, that they could not exclude the use of force as a 
last resort. No country could exclude the use of force as a last re- 
sort. No country could exclude the use of force after having exhausted 
all peaceful means. No country can safely imagine the United Na- 
tions, in its present state, as the only way of determining and im- 
plementing international law.” 


In a word, international law, at the present writing, is made 
and enforced by one nation or people using arms against another 
in pursuit of its national safety or national interest. Therefore inter- 
national law depends for its effectiveness upon war. 


We are asked frequently whether there will be another war. Of 
course there will. Here it is, in Oman. After Oman, military opera- 
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tions will begin where interests of the rich and the powerful are 
threatened by unrest, resistance, and rebellion. So long as the peace 
and order of Oman, or any other non-British territory, is dependent 
on the presence and activities of British armed forces, war, sooner 
or later, is a foregone conclusion. For a time the war may be local, 
but sooner or later a spark from a local war area will detonate a 
stockpile of atom bombs, and humanity will find itself in the death 
grip of another paroxysm of general military operations. 


War To End War 


We do not look upon history as an arbitrary determinant of sub- 
sequent events. However, we cannot overlook the prevalence of war 
during an entire generation beginning with 1911. Within living mem- 
ory tens of millions of human beings have been testing out superior 
military force, directed against “enemy” nations, with the declared 
object of ending war and securing peace. 

On November 11, 1918, the Allied peoples of the West went 
mad with joy. The horrible ordeal of war, “the war to end all wars” 
which had scourged the world through more than four years, had 
come to a victorious end. The enemy was not merely defeated but 
humiliated into accepting a peace based on dismemberment and the 
payment of a huge bill for war damages. 

War had proved wasteful as well as wicked. Suffering and de- 
struction had been enormous. At last it was over, and over for good 
and all. It must never happen again. 

There was an easy way, the Allies thought, to end war forever 
and make the world safe for democracy. Universal disarmament and 
a League of Peace would restore hope and happiness to war-torn, 
tortured humanity. 

The league of peace (the League of Nations) was launched in 
1919. Disarmament was to be its first order of business. A decade 
after the war’s end a disarmament conference assembled, then 
crumbled away into futility. A new arms race had already begun. In 
1939, a second general war was under way. 

That second general war ended in 1945, after six years of fan- 
tastic losses. Again there was a world-wide demand for peace. Again 
the wielders of power proposed disarmament, with special provisions 
and guarantees written into the United Nations Charter. 

Twelve years have passed since 1945. Once again the disarma- 
ment talks are deadlocked. A hectic arms race again is in progress. 
The world is once more in the grip of a competitive struggle for re- 
sources, trade, military bases, power. 

The world is better armed today than it was before war began 
in 1914 or in 1939. Why has this happened? Generally speaking, 
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these results have come about because, while we talked disarmament 
and peace, we were busy safeguarding institutions which produce 
war as surely as apple trees produce apples. 

“Superior force” does not establish order and preserve peace. 
Its logical, inevitable consequence is war. Through the centuries, 
arms races, building superior force to meet and counter superior 
force, have led to war. War breeds war, not peace. And war with 
modern weapons will surely lead to universal disaster, if not an- 
nihilation. 

What can save us as we drift and flounder toward a third 
general war? 

Disarmament, certainly, but disarmament is an incomplete 
answer. 

The price of peace includes a federation of the world’s nations 
and peoples—a world federation which is strong where the United 
Nations Organization is weak. 

World federation must embrace all of the nations and peoples. 
Every human inhabitant of the world is and must be a world citizen, 
subject to world law and order. 

World federation must be in effective control of resources and 
raw materials, of world trade, travel, communication, migration. 

World federation must have sufficient delegated authority over 
its citizens and its subdivisions to make and implement decisions 
dealing with the general welfare of mankind. 

If we wish to destroy the war pattern, we must revolutionize 
the human relations and the established institutions which will lead 
to war in the future as they have in the past. 


Science and technology give us the means of establishing a world 
society. The next step toward world peace is effective world federation. 


Disarmament? Not a Thought of It 

Anyone who thinks of disarmament as a practicable way of es- 
cape from war danger should read the first paragraph of the broad- 
cast of Secretary Dulles on July 22: “I shall speak about disarmament. 
We do not, of course, use that word in any literal sense. No one is 
thinking of disarming the United States or the Soviet Union or any 
other nation. What we are seeking is action, in the field of armaments, 
which will reduce the danger of armed attack.” 

When, a few days after the broadcast, the President sent the 
Secretary of State to London to deal face to face with the United 
Nations Sub-Committee on Disarmament, these must have been the 
thoughts uppermost in Mr. Dulles’ mind: “Disarmament? Disarma- 
ment is a fool’s word. No one except a crackpot intends to disarm, 
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or even dreams of disarmament. Instead, we are busily inventing and 
improving weapons of mass destruction, putting them into produc- 
tion, stockpiling them. Disarmament is moralistic nonsense or Com- 
munist propaganda. Practical people prepare to operate from posi- 
tions of military strength.” 

General Lauris Norstad, NATO’s commander in Europe, put 
the issue pithily in his testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on June 7: “I think we have that capability. I am 
speaking now of destroying anything that is of military significance 
in Russia at the present time.” 

“Defense” Costs 


British Affairs, official publication of British Information Serv- 
ices, for June, 1957, reprints from the Economist of January 5, 1957, 
an estimate of military spending by Western nations in 1955. United 
States heads the list with military expenses amounting to 10.3 per- 
cent of gross national product. Britain is second with 8.2 percent; 
Canada, France, and Netherlands are close together—6.8 percent, 
6.6 percent, and 5.8 percent. West Germany is 4.5 percent, Italy, 4.1 
percent, and Belgium 3.6 percent. 

Defense, writes British Affairs, has been “a grave burden on 
Britain’s economy. Over the past five years it has absorbed 10 per- 
cent of the gross national product. Some 7 percent of the working 
population are either in the services or supporting them. One eighth 
of the output of the metal-using industries, upon which Britain’s 
export trade so largely depends, is directed to defense. A very large 
proportion of Britain’s scientists and engineers have been engaged 
in military work.” 

The Economist gives this estimate of Britain’s position: “Britain 
has not the choice between being a first-class and a second-class 
power . . . but between becoming a member-state of a Western 
power-block or nothing.” 

Britain’s failing natural resources, her fifty millions huddled on 
a tiny land space, her planet-wide commitments, have drained her 
to the point at which she cannot survive as a single power, but only 
as a member of a power group. How long will it be before other, 
richer and more powerful nations learn that there is no one nation, 
not even the richest (until quite recently, Britain was the richest 
nation) that can secure itself? In the modern world, security is pos- 
sible only on a collective basis. 


Paper Prosperity 
Until quite recently, Monruty Review, the Economic Notes 


of the Labor Research Association, and an occasional article in the 
National Guardian have been voices crying in the wilderness of 
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United States paper-prosperity. Then a couple of years ago the 
Wall Street Journal took up the warning cry—‘Economic breakers 
ahead!” Finally Treasury Secretary George M. Humphrey, com- 
menting on the spending boost in the 1957-1958 budget, declared 
that if the country continued along its expansionist path it would 
have a depression that would make our hair curl. 


Belatedly, Senator Harry F. Byrd, Chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, has come out with the statement that financially 
the United States is “certainly skating on very thin ice,’ and that 
the situation has “most dangerous implications.” Senator Byrd pre- 
sented these conclusions publicly on June 20, after the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee had questioned Treasury Secretary Humphrey for 
two days. 


Four items were cited by Senator Byrd to support his contention 
that the country is face to face with an economic breakdown: (1) 
Debt has grown rapidly, particularly during the past four years, when 
all forms of debt, public and private, have risen by $200 billion to 
the present level of around $700 billion. (2) Taxation has reached a 
maximum, beyond which the law of diminishing returns may be 
expected to operate. The American people cannot and will not pay 
more than the present $85 to $90 billion annual tax bill. (3) The 
inflation now under way is the result of excessive debt and over- 
burdensome taxes and will probably continue and may be accelerated. 
(4) The government has no reserves with which to meet even a 
slight business recession. If incomes should slip back to the levels of 
two years ago the result would be a deficit in the Federal budget 
of $12 billion. 

The Senator did not mention ene additional fact of major im- 
portance: the growing gap between gross national product and con- 
sumer spending. This gap has been widening until it reached the im- 
pressive total of $152 billion in the first quarter of 1957. (Gross na- 
tional product of $429 billion minus personal consumption spending 
of $277 billion leaves the gap of $152 billion.) Consumer spending 
therefore absorbs less than two-thirds of the gross national product. 
At present, the gap is filled chiefly by private domestic investment 
($63 billion) plus government purchase of goods and services ($86 
billion). 

President Eisenhower has said repeatedly, “Our economy must 
continue to expand.” So it has. Debt is bigger, taxes are higher, the 
inflation is creeping up. Gross national product is four times the 
rate of 1929. The gap between product and consumer spending is 
six times what it was in 1929. Government spending is ten times the 
rate of the 1930s. Like any other boom-bubble, this one will show 
all of the colors of the rainbow—until it bursts. 
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We intended to include the following quotations, picked from a half 
dozen or so of Veblen’s books, in last month’s memorial issue, but were pre- 
vented by lack of space. We have not cluttered up the page with refer- 
ences: Our purpose is not to send you scurrying to look up this passage or 
that but to stimulate you to want to undertake a serious program of reading 
in Veblen. As pointed out in last month’s Review of the Month, all of Veblen’s 
books except one—The Instinct of Workmanship (1914)—were reviewed in 
that issue, so there is no need for a separate bibliography. For a listing of 
everything he ever published in chronological order, see Joseph Dorfman, 
Thorstein Veblen and His America, pages 519-524.—Tue Eprrors 


The current situation in America is by way of being something 
of a psychiatrical clinic. In order to come to an understanding of 
this situation there is doubtless much else to be taken into account, 
but the case of America is after all not fairly to be understood with- 
out making due allowance for a certain prevalent unbalance and 
derangement of mentality, presumably transient but sufficiently grave 
for the time being. Perhaps the commonest and plainest evidence of 
this unbalanced mentality is to be seen in a certain fearsome and 
feverish credulity with which a large proportion of the Americans are 
affected. As contrasted with their state of mind before the war, they 
are predisposed to believe in footless outrages and odious plots and 
machinations—“treasons, strategems, and spoils.” They are readily 
provoked to a headlong intolerance, and resort to unadvised atrocities 
as a defense against imaginary evils. There is a visible lack of com- 
posure and logical coherence, both in what they will believe and in 
what they are ready to do about it. 


So long as the underlying populations of these civilized nations 
are sufficiently taken up with patriotic blare and national jealousy 
the division of interest and sentiment within these nations, between 
those who own more than they can use and those who have urgent 
use for more than they own, will be held in abeyance: a symphony 
of national hatred and suspicion will be heard in the land, and ab- 
sentee ownership will be secure. But so soon as conditions of de facto 
peace are allowed to invade the community the underlying popu- 
lation will be due to take stock of their de facto disinheritance under 
the established system of law and order; and, for good or ill, there 
is then presently due to follow such a drift of sentiment as will even- 
tually draw the underlying population together under something like 
the Red flag, and absentee ownership will no longer be secure— 
in the absence of unforeseen disturbing causes. That event is doubtless 
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remote, so far as touches America; but America, too, seems to be 
headed that way. 


Bolshevism is a menace. No thoughtful person today is free to 
doubt that, whether he takes sides for or against—according as his 
past habituation and his present circumstances may dictate. . . . He 
would still have to admit the fact that Bolshevism is a menace. Only 
that, in the absence of partisan heat, he would also be faced with 
the question: A menace to whom? 


Bolshevism is revolutionary. It aims to carry democracy and 
majority rule over into the domain of industry. Therefore it is a 
menace to the established order and to those persons whose fortunes 
are bound up with the established order. . . . 


So there prevails among the astute keepers of law and order in 
other lands an uneasy statesmanlike dread of “Bolshevist infection,” 
which it is considered will surely follow on any contact or com- 
munication across the Russian frontiers. There is a singular unanimity 
of apprehension on this matter of “Bolshevist infection” among the 
votaries of law and order. Precautionary measures of isolation are 
therefore devised—something like quarantine to guard against the 
infection. It should be noted that this statesmanlike fear of Bol- 
shevist infection is always a fear that the common man in these 
other countries may become infected. . . . It is assumed as a matter 
of course that the vested interests and the kept classes are immune, 
and it will be admitted that the assumption is reasonable. The 
measures of quarantine are, accordingly, always designed to safe- 
guard those classes in the community who have no vested rights 
to lose. 


All through history, when there was need for a sermon to be 
preached, there appeared a preacher to preach it. 


Employments fall into a hierarchical gradation of reputability. 
Those which have to do immediately with ownership on a large 
scale are the most reputable of economic employments proper. Next 
to these in good repute come those employments that are immediately 
subservient to ownership and financiering—such as banking and the 
law. Banking employments also carry a suggestion of large owner- 
ship, and this fact is doubtless accountable for a share of the prestige 
that attaches to the business. The profession of the law does not 
imply large ownership; but since no taint of usefulness, for other 
than the competitive purpose, attaches to the lawyer’s trade, it 
grades high in the conventional scheme. The lawyer is exclusively 
occupied with the details of predatory fraud, either in achieving or 
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in checkmating chicane, and success in the profession is therefore 
accepted as marking a large endowment of that barbarian astuteness 
which has always commended men’s respect and fear. Mercantile 
pursuits are only half-way reputable, unless they involve a large ele- 
ment of ownership and a small element of usefulness. They grade 
high or low somewhat in proportion as they serve the higher or the 
lower needs; so that the business of retailing the vulgar necessaries 
of life descends to the level of the handicrafts and factory labor. 
Mechanical labor, or even the work of directing mechanical processes, 
is of course on a precarious footing as regards respectability. 


The aspirations of the American community appear to be di- 
vided—between patriotism in the service of the captains of war, and 
commerce in the service of the captains of finance. 


The university man is almost unavoidably a teacher, by precept 
and example, but he can not without detriment to his work as scien- 
tist or scholar serve as a taskmaster or a vehicle of indoctrination. 


The place in men’s esteem once filled by church and state is 
now held by pecuniary traffic, business enterprise. So that the graver 
issues of academic policy which now tax the discretion of the direc- 
tive powers, reduce themselves in the main to a question between 
the claims of science and scholarship on the one hand and those 
of business principles and pecuniary gain on the other hand. In one 
shape or another this problem of adjustment, reconciliation or com- 
promise between the needs of the higher learning and the demands 
of business enterprise is for ever present in the deliberations of the 
university directorate. 


The interests of science, and therefore of the academic com- 
munity, do not run on national lines and can not similarly be con- 
fined within geographical or political boundaries. 


It is a common saying that the modern taste has been unduly 
commercialized by the unremitting attention necessarily given to 
matters of price and of profit and loss in an industrial community 
organized on business principles; that pecuniary standards of excel- 
lence are habitually accepted and applied with undue freedom and 
finality. But what is scarcely appreciated at its full value is the fact 
that these pecuniary standards of merit and efficiency are habitually 
applied to men as well as to things, and with little less freedom 
and finality. 
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It is doubtless within the mark to say that the training given 
by the American schools of commerce is detrimental to the com- 
munity’s material interests. 


The greater the number and the higher the proficiency of the 
community’s businessmen, other things being equal, the worse must 
the rest of the community come off in that game of skilled bargaining 
and shrewd management by which the businessmen get their gains. 


A college of commerce is designed to serve an emulative pur- 
pose only—individual gain regardless of, or at the cost of, the com- 
munity at large—and it is, therefore, peculiarly incompatible with 
the collective purpose of the university. It belongs in the corporation 
of learning no more than a department of athletics. 


The practical corrective for all Bolshevist vagaries and illusions 
is patriotic animosity and a law-abiding submission to authority. 
Warlike enterprise and warlike preparation induce a patriotic temper 
in the underlying population, at the same time that they exact a 
servile obedience to the constituted authorities. These things, there- 
fore, may be counted on to divert the underlying population from 
spending thought or sentiment on those grievances which make for 
a Bolshevistic frame of mind. And just now there is no other way 
to accomplish that purpose. 


Bolshevism is a menace to absentee ownership. That is its un- 
pardonable sin. 


Representative government means, chiefly, representative of busi- 
ness interests. 


A “substantial citizen” is an absentee owner of much property. 


There is said to be honor among thieves, but one does not look 
for such a thing among statesmen. 


There is always the chance, more or less imminent, that in time, 
after due trial and error, on duly prolonged and intensified irritation, 
some sizable element of the underlying population, not intrinsically 
committed to absentee ownership, will forsake or forget their moral 
principles of business-as-usual, and will thereupon endeavor to take 
this businesslike arrangement to pieces and put the works together 
again on some other plan, for better or worse. 
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“Forty years of desperate emergencies, wars and factional conflicts 
have reduced the creative body of ideas once known as ‘Marxism’ to the 
state orthodoxy of ‘Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism’ on the one hand, and to 
its stunted opposite, dogmatic Trotskyism, on the other. . . . We believe 
that the Marxist tradition is in need of rediscovery and re-affirmation. It 
is our hope that we may be able to build some bridge between this tradition 
and those left socialists who—in the era of Stalin’s birthday and the 
Doctors’ Plot—developed their thought altogether outside it.” 

Editorial in The New Reasoner 
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John Hughes Steel Nationalization and Political Power 
Doris Lessing The Day that Stalin Died (story) 
Paul Hogarth In Strydom's South Africa (drawings) 
Randall Swingler The Fall of Babylon (poem) 


THE NEW REASONER is published quarterly early in Septem- 
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and spring. They have now written up their impressions and thoughts on 
the state of the world under the challenging title of Socialists Around the 
World. The book will be published by Monthly Review Press as soon as 
we can rush it through the press and between covers. Watch this space for 
further announcements regarding date of publication, price, special prepub- 
lication offers, and so on. 

You will soon receive Monthly Review Associates’ annual appeal for 
funds, and we hope that you will respond to it more promptly and more 
generously than ever. We won’t repeat here the arguments which the Chair- 
man of the Associates will present to you: he does that more eloquently 
than we could. But we do want to add our plea to his. It is the contributions 
to the Associates that keep MR going. If you think the magazine performs 
a useful function in American life, this will be your chance to show it. 

Paul Baran’s book, The Political Economy of Growth, which was pub- 
lished by MR Press last April, gives promise of being one of our most suc- 
cessful ventures. Currently, it is selling relatively well, but it is too early to 
draw conclusions from sales figures. What we base our judgment on is the 
extraordinary interest the book has stimulated both here and abroad. Already, 
arrangements have been concluded for no fewer than five foreign editions— 
Spanish (in Mexico), Japanese, British, Polish, and Italian—and there is 
every reason to believe that there will be more. And we have had many 
communications like the following from a British subscriber: “I am delighted 
with Baran’s book; it is the first real picture that Socialists have been given 
—since Marx’s day—of the world they are in. I will do my best—under 
professional cover—to push it here.” You will be hearing a lot more about 
this book in the months and years ahead, and we are entirely serious in 
saying that you owe it to yourself to find out what all the talk is about 
by getting the book and studying it with the care it deserves. 

In this month’s Review of the Month on the role of the Supreme Court, 
mention is made of the action of the New Hampshire legislature in passing 
a resolution stating that it wants the answers to the key questions in the 
Sweezy case. State Attorney General Wyman has made this resolution the 
basis of a petition to the United States Supreme Court for a re-hearing of 
the case. So far as we can judge from talking to lawyers familiar with this 
sort of thing, there is very little chance that the Court will grant the petition. 
But Wyman’s action does keep the case open at least until the Court re- 
convenes in the fall. Next time we write about the case, we hope it will be 
to announce that “finis” has at long last been put to it. 

We had intended to do an analysis of recent developments in the Soviet 
Union in this issue but, as too often happens, limitation of space prevented 
it. We promise the article for next month. 

A petition to President Eisenhower asking for an end to the testing of 
atomic weapons is being circulated by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, New England Region, P. O. Box 247, Cambridge 38, Mass. Any 
readers who would like to sign the petition or circulate copies in their own 
neighborhoods should write direct to the AFSC at the above address. Needless 
to say, the project has our wholehearted endorsement. 

As we went to press, news came of the sudden death of our good friend 
Clifford McAvoy. For almost 20 years a familiar figure in the progressive 
movement, Cliff was known and respected by all who knew him, as a man 


of integrity and sincerity. He was one of the really good people. We mourn 
his loss. 
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